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Awards 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY has conferred 
the honorary doctor of letters degree upon Essae 
Martha Culver, state librarian and pioneer crusader 


for library improvements, in recognition of ‘34 


years of library leadership in Louisiana and the 
nation.” It was the first honorary doctorate cun 
ferred upon a woman in the history of the uni- 
versity. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has 


conterred an honorary doctor of letters degree on 
Dr. Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia. 


THE L. MARION MOSHIER AWARD of the 
New York Library Association has been presented 
to Margaret R. Bartlett, librarian of the Norwood, 
N.Y., Public Library. The award annually, 
recognizes and honors a librarian who has served 
a rural 
lives of citizens there 


made 


area in such a manner as to enrich the 


Literary Awords 
THE PRIX GONCOURT has been awarded for a 


first novel to André Schwarz-Bart, until recently 
employed as a porter at Les Halles, Paris’ central 
market. The award was based on his book, Le 


Dernier des Justes (‘The Last of the Just Men” ) 
FRUIN-COLNON 1959 AWARDS, which are ad 
ministered by the National Municipal League 
been presented for three 
program which point the way toward solution of 
urgent urban and metropolitan problems. Among 
them is the book, Saburbia, Its People and Their 
Politics, by Robert Coldwell, who received a plaque 
and a cash award of $1,000. A second plaque was 
to the Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California, Berkeley, for its publica 
tion, Incorporation? A Guide for 
Community Action, written by certificate 
Stanley Scott and Lewis Keller. Theit 
called the outstanding publication of a 
bureau of public affairs or admniistration in the 
urban field 


have 


studies and an action 


awarded 


Annexation? 
recipients 
work 


university 


was 


THE LECOMTE DU NOUY AWARD for 1959 
has been awarded to Michael Polanyi in recogni 
tion of his books, Personal Knowledge The 
Study of Man. Given for books making significant 
contributions to contemporary thought 
particularly in relation to the compatibility of re 
ligion and science, the Lecomte du Nouy Award is 
made in alternate U.S. and 
It consists of the silver u Nouy 


and 


spiritual 


years in. the France 


Lecomte « medal 


and a grant of $500 
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PHILADELPHIA PUBLISHING: On November 5 
the Free Library of Philadelphia joined with the 
Booksellers’ Association of Philadelphia to honor 
seven of the city’s publishers who have been in 
business there for over a century. Testimonials 
were presented to the Chilton Co., A. J. Holman 
Co., Judson Press, Lea and Febiger, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Muhlenberg Press and the Westminster 
Press. 


WESTERN WRITERS OF AMERICA have awarded 
Spur Awards to the authors of books judged the 
best published in 1958 in various categories 
Among them: Noel Loomis for Short Cut to Red 
River, as the best western novel; Dale White 
(Marian T. Place) for Steamboat Up the Missouri, 
as the best western juvenile; Amelia Bean for The 
Fancher Train as the best western historical novel; 
Mabel Barbee Lee for Cripple Creek Days as the 
best western nonfiction book 


THE ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS has 
presented to Leonie Adams a $5,000 fellowship 
award for distinguished poetic achievement. A 
manuscript of lyric poetry, “The Summer Anniver 
saries’ by Donald Justice, won the Academy's 
1959 Lamont Poetry Selection, a competition in 
which 43 publishers had entries 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 


SCIENCES’ second annual Emerson-Thoreau 
Medal has been presented to T. S. Eliot 
AN ATLANTIC GRANT has been awarded to 


Jesse Hill Ford to complete a novel entitled ‘The 
Mountains of Gilead.” The grants are given at 
irregular intervals by the Atlantic Monthly Press 
and Little, Brown to promising writers whose work 
has appeared in the Atlantic Monthl) 


THE CANADA COUNCIL has awarded a $2,000 
fellowship to Norman Levine, author of Canada 
Made Me. 


THE COUNCIL FOR INDEPENDENT DISTRIBU- 
TION has awarded the third annual Maggie 
Awards to 30 magazines, paper-bound books, chil 
dren’s books, and comics. Recipients of top awards 


for creative spirit in publishing, include New 
American Library for its Mentor Ancient Civili 
zations series and Bantam Books for the Bantam 
Classics series. Other book awards, and_ their 
categories, are as follows: in general fiction, Dell 
for Theodore Dreiser's An American Tragedy, 
Avon for James Agee’s A Death in the Family 


William Faulkner's 
mystery, crime 
Blackstone's 


New American Library for 
The Sound and the Fury; in the 
and suspense category, Dell for Lee 
Woman in the Woods; in the American West 
category, Bantam for Conrad Richters The Lad) 
in science fiction, Dell for Jack Finney’s The Third 
Level; in general nonfiction, New American 
Library for Huston Smith's The Religion f Man 
and Pocket Books for Bruce Catton’s A Stillness at 





Appomattox: in arts, crafts, and “how-to” tech 
niques, New American Library for Margaret Nich 
olson’s A Dictionary of American-English Usage 


In the field of children’s books, awards went to 
Wonder Books for Lillian Boyer Pennington’s The 
Choo-Choo Train and to Golden Press for Eunice 
Holsaert's Birds of the World. 
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GAY LORD 
“Steel Rod” Book Truck 


Light in weight and easy to manage, Gay- 
lords’ new “Steel-Rod” Book Truck is sturdily 
constructed of rigid steel rods throughout. Fif- 
teen feet of shelf space is compressed into less 
than three feet in length, 16/2 inches wide and 
37% inches high. Smooth-acting ball bearing 
swivel casters with non-marring rubber wheels 
assure quiet, finger-touch performance. Soft 
Lustre Zinc finish is permanently protected by a 

@ Write for complete baked clear vinyl coating. 

information and price You'll like the clean, modern styling of this 
completely new and perfectly balanced book 
truck. It's low in cost and provides maximum 
in utility. 





% library Craylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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W: CANNOT say an official good-by to 
Leora Lewis without attempting to 
tell her and her many friends how much she 
has meant to us and to express our apprecia- 
tion of the significant contributions she has 
made to our organization, to her profession, 
and to educational books for boys and girls. 

During 1933 and 1934 Frank Compton 
visited many of the library schools of the 
country seeking advice and suggestions for 
improving reference books for children and 
young people. He became convinced that 
the best way to achieve his objective was 
through some plan which would make it 
possible for trained librarians and conscien- 
tious publishers to work more closely to- 
gether toward a common goal. 

No one knew just how to develop such a 
plan, so Frank decided to select a good 
librarian and Jeave it up to her. He chose 
Leora Lewis, who thus became the first 
trained librarian to assume a major position 
with an encyclopedia publisher. Indeed, she 
was one of the pioneer librarians in the en- 
tire field of publishing. 

Miss Lewis at the time of her appoint- 
ment was a well-trained, successful librarian. 
She had attended the South Dakota School 


comment 


of Mines and the University of Iowa and 
had taken her work in Library Science at the 
University of Illinois. She had been librarian 
of the Public Library at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and director of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission. She had served 
as president of the League of Library Com- 
missions, a national organization of State 
Library Extension Agencies affiliated with 
the American Library Association and later 
absorbed by the A.L.A. Before she became 
a librarian Lecra Lewis worked in her father’s 
law office and as “‘city’’ reporter on a small- 
town daily newspaper, where she covered 
everything from baseball to politics. 

When Miss Lewis came to Compton 

headquarters in 1935, she named the new 
department she was to build the Library 
Service Department, and she has made it 
just that—one of service to librarians, serv- 
ice to the Compton editors and publishers, 
and service to young people everywhere. 
Shortly after Leora started, she was fortunate 
in securing the aid of Una Lowitz as assist- 
ant director. Mrs. Lowitz was a graduate of 
Huron College, had taken some library 
training at the University of Iowa, and had 
been a staff member of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission for ten years. In 
1947, the department was further strength- 
ened by the appointment of Nancy Hoyle 
as associate director. At the time of her 
appointment Nancy Hoyle was head of the 
Department of Library Science at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and formerly had 
been assistant state supervisor of school 
libraries for Virginia. 

The activities of the Department of Library 
Service are too numerous to mention in the 
space available, but they are all directed to- 
ward carrying out the original service objec- 
tives outlined by Miss Lewis and Mr. 
Compton in 1935. These were: 

1. To keep the officers and editors of the 
company in touch with the thinking, 
ideas, and objectives of the library pro- 
fession; 
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2. To observe and report to the Compton 
staff new developments and new needs 
in library service for young people; 

. To bring to our editors and officers the 
advice and judgment of librarians on 
the type of educational materials that 
children and young people need and 
like; 

. To keep librarians throughout the 
United States and Canada in touch with 
Compton ideas and informed about 
changes and revisions of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Compton and Miss Lewis decided at 
the start that the only way to attain these 
objectives was by earning the confidence, 
respect, and friendship of librarians and that 
the best way to do this was to build and 
maintain the department on a professional 
basis. There has never been the slightest 
deviation from that decision. 

During the 25 years since Leora Lewis 
joined the Compton organization, she has 
widened and deepened her interest in her 
profession, made extensive and valuable 
contributions to Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, built the finest library service and 
research department in the publishing field, 
and organized a strong Library Advisory 
Group to work with our editorial director. 
She has aided the editorial department in 
securing contributors such as Carl Carmer, 
James Daugherty, Frances Clarke Sayers, 
Evelyn Stefansson, Alice Dalgliesh, Jeanette 
Eaton, Ruth Sawyer Durand, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt and Jacqueline Overton. She has 
helped develop the very useful Compton 
bibliographies and many important articles 
in the field of literature for children. She has 
written several articles for the encyclopedia, 
including a section on Reading, and has 
edited a number of others, among them the 
article on Libraries. 


In the fall of 1935 Miss Lewis initiated 
the column '‘Compton Comment,’ which has 
appeared regularly in library publications 
ever since. Her booklets ‘Continuous Re- 
vision at Compton's’ and her annual ‘High 
Lights of One Year's Program of Continu- 
ous Building’ were effective and very useful. 
Perhaps Leora’s most spectacular achieve- 
ment was planning and directing the 
famous “second Lewis and Clarke expedi- 
tion” in which F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany sponsored Frances Clarke Sayers in a 
nation-wide lecture tour on Children’s Read- 
ing which continued for nearly two years. 
This “expedition” was described in the 
August 1954 issue of the Library Journal. 

In the ‘Compton Comment that appeared 
in the December issues of most library peri- 
odicals, Leora Lewis introduced with enthu- 
siasm Ray M. Fry, who on Jan. 1, 1960, 
succeeds her as director of the Library Serv- 
ice Department. Mr. Fry, former director of 
the Rosenberg Public Library in Galveston, 
Tex., and well known as a young people's 
librarian, has been working with Miss Lewis 
much of the time since September. This we 
feel insures a continuity in the work of the 
department which would have been difficult 
to achieve without this overlapping period. 

They have been a great 25 years, Leora! 
We hope that you'll remember them, as we 
will, as happy, rewarding, fruitful years of 
worthwhile work and accomplishment. It 
has been a privilege to know you and to 
work with you. We wish you many happy, 
satisfying years to come. 


For the members of the 
Compton organization 
by 
C. E. Snell, President 
F. E. Compton & Company 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Meeting: 
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ALA MIDWINTER CONFERENCE wil! be held 
this year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
from Tuesday January 26 through Monday Febru- 
ary | 


Association O fficers 
COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


for 1960 are 

PRESIDENT—Mark M. Gormley 
of libraries, Colorado State 
Collins 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Cynthia J] 
Willett, area director for the Colorado State Li 
brary, Denver 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Alta Thompson, /ig/ 
sctool and public librarian, Grover 

ALA COUNCILOR—Le Moyne W. Anderson, direc 
tor of libraries, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins 

KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION New 


Officers are: 


officers 


assistant director 
University, Fort 


PRESIDENT—James A. Graves, U.S. Public Healt 
Service Hospital, Lexington 
IST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Ilon¢ 


M. Chapman, Morehead State College 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Josephine Johnson, reference 
department, Louisville Free Public Library 

SECRETARY—Sue McGill Holbert, Library Exten 
sion Division, Frankfort 

TREASURER—Evelyn N. Triplett, Carnegie Free 
Public Library, Owensboro 

ALA COUNCILOR—Margaret Willis, 
brary Extension Division, Frankfort 

SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COUNCILOR 

Ann H. Cohron, librarian, Murray 

State College. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


othcers are 


direct ’, Li 


reference 


PRESIDENT—Elizabeth Butcher, Brookline Prblic 


Library 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Lawrence 
E. Wikander, Forbes Library, Northampton 
SECRETARY—Alice M. Cahill, State Division of 

Library Extension, Boston 
ARCHIVIST—Muriel C. Javelin, Boston Public 


Library 


TREASURER—Thomas J. Galvin, Ssmmons College 
Library, Boston. 
MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 


for 1959-1960 are 


PRESIDENT—Dr. Frederick Wagman, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Robert Armstrong, Defroit 
Public Library 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Mary McCarthy, Northern 


Michivean c alle Le Library 
SECRETARY—Lillian Anderson, Kalamazoo Publi 
Library 
TREASURER—Hazel Hayes, Holland Public Library 
TRUSTEE MEMBER-AT-LARGE—Dorothy Davis, Li- 


peer Public Library. 
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MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 


for 1960 are: 


PRESIDENT—-Mary Jo Magee, assistant librarian, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Alan Skelton, head, Researc/ 
Center Library, U.S. Army Engineers Waterways 
Experiment Station, Vicksburg 

SECRETARY—Mabel — Gaston, 
School Library 

TREASURER—Mrs. S. F. Magee, Lincoln-Lawrence 
Regional Library, Brookhaven. 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has 

announced election of new officers: 

PRESIDENT—Katharine M. Holden, director, West- 
chester Library System and Mount Vernon Publ 
lic Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Dr 
tor of libraries, Syracuse University 

COUNCILOR—S,. Gilbert Prentiss, public library 
consultant, division of library extension, Neu 
York State Library, Albany 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES SECTION officers for 1960 are 


PRESIDENT——Doris Place, Gotham Avenue School, 
Elmont 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT ELECT—Dr 
Smith, East Greenbush Central School 


High 


y 
Greenville 


Wayne S. Yenawine, direc- 


Susan 


SECRETARY—Bernice Bush, Glen Falls Senior Hig/ 
School 
TREASURER—Louise Riedinger, Memorial Hig/ 


School, Pelham 
BOARD MEMBER 

aly 
COUNCII 

School 


TEXAS LIBRARY 

1959-1960 are: 

PRESIDENT—R, C. Janeway, librarian, Texas Tech 
nological College, Lubbock 


Virginia Tozier, Syracuse Univer 


MEMBER—Doris Cole, Massena Central 


ASSOCIATION — Officers for 


IST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Ruth 
Junkin, supervisor of library services, Public 
Schools, Austin 


2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Dr. 
} 
rector of libraries, 


Howard F. McGaw, d- 
University of Houston 


SECRETARY—Pansye Harris, Jibrarian, Montere) 
High School, Lubbock 
TREASURER—Frances Seaver, IJihrarian, Medical 


Library, Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam Hous- 


ton, San Antonio. 


WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
officers for the year 1959-1960 are: 
PRESIDENT—Nicholas Winowich, director, 
wha County Public Library, Charleston 
IST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 
ert McClarren, Jibrarian, Huntington 
Library 
2D VICE PRESIDENT—John E. Scott, librarian, West 
Virginia State College Library, Institute 
SECRETARY—Virginia B. Gibson, consultant, West 
Virginia Library Commission, Charleston 
TREASURER—Alice G. Bauer, chief technical proc- 
esses librarian, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION CHAIRMAN 
thews, assistant librarian, Ohio 
Library, Wheeling 
COLLEGE LIBRARY SECTION 
Scott, librarian, West 
Library, Institute 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION CHAIRMAN—Rosalie R 
Baker, librarian, Dunbar Junior High School. 


Kana 


Rob- 
Public 


Nancy Mat 
County Public 


John E 
College 


CHAIRMAN 
Virginia State 
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Hane cn 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 


to continue in active demand. 


All are recommended by library 


media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Autobiography and Biography 


MARGARET LEECH 
(] *IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 
“A more thorough, discerning, and delight 
fully written book on McKinley and his era 
could hardly be imagined.”—-ALLAN NeEVvINs. 
Illus. LC 59-6310 $7.50 


-ARL MYDANS 
"] *MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


\ great photo-journalist’s personal impres 
sions of 20 years of history. “It has that in 
definable quality which sets it apart from 
merely good books.” V. Y. Times Book 
Review. Illus. LC 59-11786 = $4.00 


Anthologies 
HORACE KNOWLES, Editor 
] *GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS AND 
SCOUNDRELS: A Treasury of the Best 
of Harper’s Magazine from 1850 to 
the Present. 


“A magnificent, historic gathering of good 
things.’-—Joun Guntner. LC 58-8831 $7.50 


Adventure 
J \CQUES-Y\ ES COUSTEAL with 
JAMES DUGAN 


[] *CAPTAIN COUSTEAU’S UNDER- 
WATER TREASURY (Anthology) 


Undersea adventure and exploration. 
LC 59-12820 $5.95 


Economics and Business 


ORDWAY TEAD 
_] ADMINISTRATION: Its Purpose and 
Peformance 


“A momentous contribution to the literature 
of general management.’—Advanced Manage 
ment. LC 59-9934 $2.50 


Self-Help 


WILLIAM J. REILLY 


IN SEARCH OF A WORKING 

PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
“A career counselor and business consultant 
presents a simple and straightforward study 
of a personal philosophy of life for the lay- 
man... This book will be popular where 
hooks of self-help are in demand.” 

Library Journal. LC 59-9936 $2.95 


Social Science 
ELTON TRUEBLOOD 
[] THE IDEA OF A COLLEGE 


“A significant reconsideration of the role of 
the liberal arts college in our society.” 
Vew York Times. LC 59-11562 $4.00 


Nature 


HENRY HILL COLLINS, JR. 


*COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMERI- 
CAN WILDLIFE: East, Central & North 
Identifies 1,422 species of birds, mammals, 
reptiles, amphibians, food and game fishes 
and principal seashore life that occur regu- 
larly in the U. S. and Canada east of the 
Rockies and north of the Carolinas and Okla 
homa. 2.000 illustrations (48 color plates). 

LC 58-8880 Standard edition $6.95 
De luxe edition $7.95 


History 


LL. ROWSE 
* ELIZABETHANS AND AMERICA, THE 


“This book by one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on the Elizabethan age gives new 
material of vivid interest.” ELIZABETH 
Jenkins, author of Elizabeth the Great. 
Illus. LC 59-10592 $4.00 
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Obituaries 
BAKER, CHRISTINA HOPKINSON, widow of 


Professor George Pierce Baker, founder and head 
of the Yale School of Drama; author of several 
books on New England history, including The 
Hill-house Mystery and The Diary of Josephine 
Peabody; of a stroke; in New Haven, Conn.; 86. 
{Nov. 30] 


BRYSON, DR. LYMAN, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University; 
radio and television commentator in the fields of 
adult education; author of Adult Education, Sci- 
and Freedom, Communication of Ideas, The 
Next America, The Drive Toward Reason; of can- 
cer; in NYC; 71. [Nov, 24] 


BURCHENAL, ELIZABETH, author, educator, au- 
thority on folklore who published fifteen books on 
folk dances of many countries; in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
[Nov. 21] 


CARROLL, REV. PATRICK J., former vice-presi 
dent of the University of Notre Dame; author of 
Vagrant Essays, Heart Hermitage and Other 
Poems, Patch Scatters Culture (and earlier “Patch” 
Books), Smoking Flax, Many Shall Come, others; 
in South Bend, Ind.; 84. [Nov. 18] 


COOPER, DR. LANE, Cornell University professor 
emeritus; author, coauthor or editor of some 
twenty-five books, many dealing with Plato, Aris- 
totle, Socrates; in Ithaca, N.Y.; 83. [Nov. 27] 


GREENSLET, FERRIS, author of Walter Pater, 
The Life of James Russell Lowell, The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds; for thirty-five years lit- 
erary editor of Houghton Mifflin, until his retire- 
ment in 1942; in Cambridge, Mass.; 84. Mr. 
Greenslet also was author of Joseph Glanvill, A 
Study in English Thought and Literature in the 
17th Century; The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
and his reminiscence of life in the publishing field, 


Under the Bridge. [Nov. 19} 
GUERARD, PROFESSOR ALBERT LEON, French 


historian; author of more than twenty books con- 
cerned with history, biography, autobiography, 
among them Personal Equation, Testament of a 
Liberal, Education of a Humanist, France: A Short 
History, French Cutvilization in the Nineteenth 
Century, Europe Free and United; in his sleep; in 
Stanford, Cal.; 79. [Nov. 13] 


KARPOVICH, PROFESSOR MICHAEL, Harvard 
University professor of Slavic languages 1927- 
1957; author of Imperial Russia, Economic Histor) 
of Europe, Outline of Russian Culture; long-time 
editor of The New Review, quarterly featuring 
works of Russian emigré authors; after a long ill 
ness; in Cambridge, Mass.; 71. [Nov. 7] 


MANNING, ADELAIDE FRANCES OKE who, 
with Cyril Coles, wrote under the name of Mann- 
ing Coles; coauthor of 22 Tommy Hambledon 
stories of intrigue and adventure, 5 novels, and a 
book for boys, among them Drink to Yesterday 
and the forthcoming “Concrete Crime’; in Eng 
land. [Oct ?} 


MARTIN, GEORGE VICTOR, novelist whose 
books include Mark It with a Stone, For Our 
Vines Have Tender Grapes, The Bells of St 
Mary's; by suicide; at Saranac Lake, N.Y.; 58 
[ Nov. 26} 


ence 
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MILLER, FRANCIS TREVELYAN, historian who 
compiled the 5-volume Photographic History of the 
Civil War, Portrait Life of Lincoln, and History of 
World War Il; in Old Greenwich, Conn.; 82. 
{ Nov. 7} 


PAVENSTEDT, MAUDE PARKER, novelist, mys- 
tery, and short story writer under her maiden name, 
Maude Parker; in NYC. Mrs. Pavenstedt’s books 
include The Wrong Side of the Street, Silver Plat- 
ters, Which Mrs, Torr? [Nov. 12] 


PERIGORD, PAUL, French-born lecturer, UCLA 
professor, and World War I hero; author whose 
works include Foreign Policies of France, Politics 

the Old Order and the New, and The Outlook 
for European Civilization; of a heart attack; in 
Nyack, N.Y.; 77. [Nov. 4] 


POST, DR. CHANDLER R., author of Medieval 
Spanish Allegory, and History of European and 
American Sculpture; coauthor of History of Sculp- 
ture; in Cambridge, Mass.; 77. At his death, Dr. 
Post was working on the thirteenth volume of his 
History of Spanish Painting. {[Nov. 2} 


RICHMOND, GRACE S., author of twenty-five 
novels, among them The Indifference of Juliet, 
Red Pepper Returns, Bachelor's Family; in Fre- 
donia, N.Y.; 93. [Nov. 26] 


SCHENCK, EDGAR CRAIG, director of the 

Brooklyn Museum; author of Expressionism in 

American Painting, Painter's Painter, What Is 

Painting ?; of a heart ailment; in Istanbul, Turkey; 
[Nov. 16] 


SWANN, ARTHUR, vice-president and a director 
of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, auctioneers, in New 
York; founding member of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association and a fellow of the Morgan 
Library; of a heart attack; in Forest Hills, L.I., 
N.Y.; 84. Mr. Swann, an authority on books, 
directed many of this country’s great book auctions, 
including noted private libraries. [Nov. 12] 


TICHENOR, GEORGE, editor of Union Spotlight 
author of the novels, Gl/bson and Manhattan Prod 
eal; in the Bronx, N.Y.; 52. [Nov. 23} 


WELSH, REBECCA, former librarian in the South 
Orange, N.J., Library who served previously with 
the Library of oy Institute; after a short illness; 
in South Orange; 83. [Oct. 31] 


WINSLOW, ANNE GOODWIN, poet and novel- 
ist, whose works include The Dwelling Place, A 
Winter in Geneva and Other Stories, The Lone 
Gallery, A Quiet Neighborhood, It Was Like This, 
The Springs; in Memphis, Tenn.; 84. [Nov. 25} 


WYLIE, I(DA) A(LEXA) R(OSS), novelist and 
poet; author of Towards Morning, To the Van- 
guished, Furious Young Man, The Silver Virgin, 
A Feather in Her Hat; of a coronary thrombosis; 
in Princeton, N.J.; 74. Miss Wylie’s other books 
include The Young in Heart; Keeper of the Flame; 
Ho, the Fair Wind; My Life With George: An 
Unconventional Biography. {Nov. 4} 
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THE NEW FOURTH EDITION OF 


TIUTOUAUENEA AAA 


UiLGAEEL ANAM 


CATALOG 


PUBLIC 


«| LIBRARIES 


NTT LNTUENNTTETITTENNE 


ST 


A FULLY cataloged and annotated 
list of more than 7,500 non-fiction 
books, carefully selected on the basis 
of tested usefulness by a board of out- 
standing librarian consultants. 


PRIMARILY INTENDED as a 
buying guide and cataloging aid for the 
small and medium-sized public library, 
it will also be found useful in college 
and university libraries—and larger 
public libraries. 


Constance Winchell Says: 


667 HIS IS THE MOST generally useful 
guide to selection for the small and 
medium-sized library, useful also to the 
readers’ adviser in larger libraries, for certain 
purposes in college and university libraries, 
and as an aid in cataloging, classification and 
reference work . . . the large amount of analy- 
sis makes it a useful reference aid for many 
purposes.” GUIDE TO REFERENCE BooKS 
“Tuts Guipe will be widely useful.” ALA 
BooKLIsT 
“LIBRARIANS will find a wealth of mate- 
rial to aid them in book selection for the 
library as well as tor specific groups.” 
LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


+. 


HUN CALL UAL En 


STANDARD 


HUPUDU AL EULUT EEA 


FOR 


* 


HERE ARE MANY ways in which 
this catalog can be used, but among 
its principal uses are the following: 


As a Buying List: Use as a guide in 
the choice of titles and editions for 
purchase, since the selection is based 
upon proved usefulness of the books 
in other libraries. 


As a Cataloging Aid: Use as a help 
in cataloging the books which the 
library owns. 


As an Aid in Reference Work: Valu- 
able as a guide to recommended ma- 
terial in a wide variety of subject 
fields—and in finding the most suit- 
able books for the individual reader. 


As an Index to the Library's Holdings: 
The catalog can be annotated to in- 
dicate availability and location of 
material in the library’s collection, 
saving time and expense. 


— On The Service Basis — 


Write For Your Library's Rates. . . Today: Dep't EW 


* 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 


* New York City 52 
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Announcing — 


GUIDE TO POPULAR 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Designed for the library with a limited collec- 
tion of Federal documents. Ideal for— 


® High Schools 
@ Junior Colleges 
@ Colleges and Universities 
@ Public Libraries 
@ Business Libraries 


in fact, every library (both large and small) 
should have at least one copy of this new 
reference tool covering popular serials, peri- 
odicals, monographs, maps, films and other 
visual aids, and various services of the Federal 
Government. 

Publication date: January 1960 Price: $7.50 

Special pre-publication offer of $6 per copy 
on all orders received before January 15, 1960. 
Cash orders accepted at $5 a copy. 


Documents Index 


Box 453 Arlington 10, Va. 





2 Meaningful Episodes 


on Cowboy Sam’s Ranch 
by Edna Walker Chandler 


Cowboy Sam 
and Sally 


Readers will share 
in Sally’s successful 
triumph over paren- 

tal objection, repeated spills, and the balky 

temperament of her pony to become an ex- 
pert trick horseback rider. aces 7-10 — 96 pp., 

77 LIST PRICE: $1.68 


Cowboy Sam and the Airplane 


No match for the cattle ‘rangling talents of 
the invaluable cow pony, Sam’s new bright 
red airplane nevertheless itself an 
efficient extra-hand 

in over-seeing herds 

on the far-flung cat- 

tle ranges. ACES 8-1] ~Se 

— 128 pp., 115 iLtus. 

LIST PRICE: $1.84 


proves 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING 
1926 a 


DIVISION OF 
narragansett ave ° 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO 
chicago 39, ill. 











What 

Our 
Readers 
mane s 
Think 

{Epiror’s Note: The correspondence columns 
of the Walson Library Bulletin are open to all our 
readers for debate and comment. The Editor is 


not responsible for opinions expressed in these 
columns } 


re 
— 


Miss Rathbone 
To the Editor 


All Pratt graduates must be appreciative of 
Wayne Shirley's very moving recollection of Jo 
sephine Adams Rathbone [November Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin} which is a classic contribution to 
the literary biography of librarianship. 


It is possible that I was the youngest person 
ever to graduate from the Library School at Pratt 
so perhaps more than most others I am acutely 
aware of the designation Miss Rathbone used 
my children.’ But I loved her very much, for her 
care of me and for her lasting inspiration. 


May I thank you for publishing this excellent 
evaluation of Miss Rathbone which so well reflects 
exactly the mood and characteristics that most of 
us who knew her will always remember, 

Lee ASH, Pratt ’36 
Pre ide nt, Gradu ites’ Associati 
the Library School 


To the Editor 
Thank you for publishing Mr. Shirley's article 
on Miss Rathbone, and thank you, Mr. Shirley, 
for writing it. I never knew any of the people 
about whom Mr. Shirley writes. However, my 
library school “‘generation” is close enough to the 
end of Miss Rathbone’s incumbency that I was able 
to recognize in Mr. Shirley's pages personal quali- 
ties and traits of those under whom I had the very 
good fortune to get my education and the impor 
tant early years of professional experience. I hope 
those commencing librarians whom we may in one 
way or another influence will one day remember 
us with a portion of the respect and affection with 
which we remember our teachers and guides 
Ouiver T. Fietp, Chief 
Technical Services Divi JON 
Air University Library 
Maxwell Air I "ce Base 
Alahama 


Praise for Sears 


To the Editor: 

We are very pleased with the thorough revision 
in the eighth edition of Sears List of Subject Head- 
ings. The policy to use up-to-date and commonly 
used terminology for subject headings in this re 
vised list should have far-reaching benefits in this 

direct’’ approach to locating library material by 
users of the catalog. 

Will you convey to Miss Bertha Frick my appre- 
ciation of the revised Sears list? Few will under 
stand the time, thought and physical efforts that 
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went into this monumental production—but I am 

sure all school librarians who use it will find it the 

most useful single tool in cataloging procedures 
Errie N. LAPLANTE, Supervisor 

Cataloging Section, Division of Libraries 

Chicago, Illinois, Board of Education 


Another Round Library 


To the Editor: 


Here is a picture of another round library—the 
charming building housing the Library of the 
Canadian Parliament in Ottawa, rebuilt after a fire 
some years and visited by this writer 
great pleasure in 1957. 


azo, 


RoBert D. FRANKLIN, Director 
Toledo, Ohto, Public Library 


Correction 
To the Editor: 

I was pleased to find my 
centers, “We Don't Want 
Schools!" in the November 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

However, I was disappointed to discover that in 
the “‘credits,” 
in Illinois. I am director of libraries of the Oak 
Park, Michigan, district schools 

BEATRICE KATZ, Director 
School Library Service 
Oak Park, Michigan 


article on resource 
Libraries in Our 
1959 issue of the 


We Do Want Libraries 
Editor: 


In my library training I came across the descrip 
tion of a school library as “heart of the school” 
so often as to begin, finally, to react to it nega 
tively. The phrase seemed too emotional for the 
intellectually stimulating experience which we 
hope the library will be. Yet, as the years of my 
334) 
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they have placed our school system | 


of ATTRACTIVE 
COLORED CARDBOARD 
For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 
SAVES TIME 


NEATER 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
OR USE THIS COUPON 


per 
set 


MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 306, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, num- 

bers and signs, @ $1.00/set—See colors 

below: 
Red 
Black 


Blue 
White 
134” MANUSCRIPT STYLE, in sets of 


240 letters and signs, @ $1.00/set—See 
colors below: 


Red 
Black 


Green 
Yellow 


Blue 
White 
4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, num- 


bers and signs, @ $2.00/set—See colors 
below: 


Red 
Black 


Green 
Yellow 


Blue 

White 

61,” CAPITALS in sets of 40 letters, @ 

$2.00/set 
Red 


Green 
Yellow 


Black 


1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive backs 
in sets of 200 letters, numbers & signs, @ 
$1.50/set (Heavy Paper) 


Red Black White 


Reusable two-sided adhesive, @ 


$1.00 per pack. 
ONLY ONE SIZE, ONE COLOR PER SET 


Please Rush set(s) of the colored CUT-OUT 
LETTERS I've checked with colors. 


Please ship C.O.D. 


Send invoice (for responsible institutions only) 


plastic 


| enclose $ » OF, 


Please rush free sample. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE _ 














Just Published 


A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 
$2 


Rateu McGitt. The columns selected 
to appear in this significant book are 
concerned with the major questions of 
education and regard for law of the 
land that trouble America today. 


January 11 


THE MASTER’S MEN 
$2 


WituiaM Barcray. Having examined 
all the information available, Dr. Bar- 
clay presents here a vivid and faithful 
picture of the twelve disciples and 
James, the brother of Jesus. 


365 WINDOWS 
$2 


Hatrorp E, Luccock. For all who 
would pause to regain their sense of 
direction—these meditations offer brief, 
but inspiring and substantial guidance. 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 
ABOUT RELIGION 


$2.25 


W. E. Sanoster. In everyday language, 
Dr. Sangster answers one hundred 
questions about religion which most 
often trouble the average person. 


Nashville 


Abingdon Press 


January 11 


WITH CHRIST IN THE 
UPPER ROOM 


$1.50 
Lynn J. Rapcuirre. The events of the 
Upper Room are given stirringly per- 
sonal meanings here for everyone who 
would know Christ more intimately. 


THE MANNER OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


$1 


Leste D. WeatTHerRHEAD. A combina- 
tion of important information and 
honest thinking, this unique book is 
based on recent research in the psychical 


field. 


SERMONS ON 
THE PRODIGAL SON 


$2 
Tuomas Wuirinc. Twelve brief mes- 
sages on The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, pointing out the striking similar- 
ities in the lives of men and women 
everywhere. 


February 8 


BEGGARS IN VELVET 
$2 
Cartyte Marney. Thirty-six observa- 
tions on the problems of life in today’s 
world. For all who are looking for 
guidance for more satisfying living. 


New York 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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February 8 


THE ATONEMENTS AND 
THE SACRAMENTS 


$6.50 
Rosert S. Paur. An_ impressively 
thorough history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement for all who wish to under- 
stand the faith by which they live. 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES 
$2 
James E. Sevxers. An interesting and 
understandable discussion of the prob- 
lem of evil, sin, and suffering. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A Comprehensive Survey 
$6.50 
Marvin J. Taytor, editor. A discus- 
sion of the background, theory, meth- 

ods, administration, and agencies. 


POINT OF GLAD RETURN 
$3.50 


Lance Wess. A vital discussion of the 
changes that can be brought about in 
life by a faith in Christ. 


JOHN WESLEY’S 
THEOLOGY TODAY 
$4.50 
Coun W. Wittiams. A study of the 
Wesleyan tradition in the light of cur- 

rent theological dialogue. 


Nashville 


Abin edon Press 


March 7 


CHAPEL IN THE SKY 
$2 


Cuartes Ray Gorr. These 17 mes- 
sages offer guidance and inspiration for 
Christian living in our modern world 
of today. 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH 
$4 


TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY BY 
Kenprick Grose. Contains an Eng- 
lish translation from one of the many 
important documents found in 1945 in 
upper Egypt. 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
ABOUT 
PEOPLE AND PLACES 


$2 
RurH C. Ikerman. Thought-provok- 
ing incidents from around the world 
provide the basis for these 40 complete 
programs for women’s groups. 


SERMON OUTLINES FROM 
SERMON MASTERS 


$2.50 


Ian Macrpuerson. This collection of 
550 sermon outlines from the New 
Testament is selected from the sermon 
plans of the best of the pulpit masters. 


New York 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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own experience in school libraries accumulated 
the expression became more and more realistic to 
me. I might add that the modern school library 
is also the brain, nerve-center, and even stomach 
(we have a coffee corner for the faculty) of the 


school! But these are only clinical terms for the 


well-established fact that the school library today 
is actively involved with the educational, social 
and emotional development of every student. And 
more than any other factor which, in my mind, 


determines the success of a school library program 
is a feeling of welcome—an atmosphere that says, 


Come in and sit a while.” 


It was, therefore, a shock to read what may be 
in the future of school libraries.* Supermarket 
libraries? And then shall I be only a head checker- 
outer? Will there be one huge conveyor belt on 
materials 


which “materials expediters’ will place 
as they are requested, perhaps on punched cards? 
With a little planning the teachers and “expe 
diters’’ need never meet at all 

A chill settled over my aging bones and | 
thought, with sadness, of all the warm, personal 


relationships I have enjoyed which could never 
exist im this warehouse of materials. Certainly 
all types of materials should be made available in 
school libraries. How much individual librarians 
do with audio-visual resources depends, of course, 
on the size of the staff and budget. It would 


Beatrice Katz 
Our Schools!" Wilson 
Nov 1959 


We Don't Want Libraries in 


Library Bulletin, 34:22) 











Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 








MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4"; 12%"x9 "x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 144%4"x10%4"x3"; 1612"x11'A"x3”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


always be necessary, I hope, to have the major 
portion of the work schedule devoted to book-talks 
teaching library skills, talking to individual stu- 
dents and teachers about book programs and prob- 
lems. I look forward with joy to centralized 
processing which will free me to do more book 
talks, more individual counseling, more bibliogra 
phies, more publicity, more of all the activities 
which make for better person-to-person relation 
ships. 

Let us not allow the bigness in modern business 
the mechanization of so many of our daily activi 
ties, to rob us of the gratifications uniquely present 
in school library service. Let us work to improve 
the standards so that more librarians and more 
books will be made available to more students 
those young people who will shape the future and 
live in it. And if we can make them a warm 
caring kind of people, because we have cared about 
future will be better than 


them, perhaps that 
appears possible now. 
LILLIAN L. SHAPIRO, Librarian 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
lamaica, New York 


Thanks 
To the Editor 


I want to 
Blessed Is He 


thank you for listing our bulletin 
Who Teaches,” in the Wdlsos 


Library Bulletin, November issue. We have had 
many requests as a result 
WeEsSIE CONNELL, Lihrariap 
Cairo, Georgia, Public Library 





Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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SURVEYS OF SOVIET PUBLISHING, LIBRARIES: 
Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in the Soviet 
Union, by Dr. Paul L. Horecky, and Publishing in 
the U.S.S.R., by Boris I. Gorokhoff, are volumes 
XVI and XIX in the Slavic and East European 
Series of Indiana University (Ray! House, Indiana 
University, Bloomington). 

Dr. Horecky’s book describes the Russian con 
cept of librarianship, the principal libraries, library 
networks, special libraries, buildings and equip- 
ment, catalogs and cataloging, and librarianship as 
a profession. Mr. Gorokhoff's book is the first 
systematic, book-length study of Soviet publishing, 
describing organization of the state-controlled pub- 
lishing system, types of books, newspapers and 
other periodicals published, copyright, censorship, 
royalty payment, and foreign language publishing 
with special attention to publication of scientifi 
abstracts and organization of the retail book trade 





Both books were prepared at the suggestion of 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc., and each 
is available at $3 (paper-bound) and $6 (cloth) 
from: Editor, Slavic and East European Series at 
address given above 


NON-BOOK MATERIALS. A class project of a 
Midland College library workshop, the 18-page, 
mimeographed “Manual for Treatment of Non- 
book Materials in School Libraries,” is obtainable 
at $1 prepaid (check or money order, not stamps) 
from: The Bookstore, Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr. 


THE MILITARY LIBRARIANS DIVISION of Spe 
cial Libraries Association announces availability 
of six new lists in its bibliography series. Subjects 
are: economic warfare, military management, psy 
chological warfare, ordnance, maps, mapping and 
map reading, navigation. Single will be 
sent free on request to: Air University Library 
Attention Technical Assistant to the Director, Max 
well Air Force Base, Alabama 


copies 


A CATALOG of the books and pamphlets on 
William Wilberforce and slavery in the reference 
library of Kingston upon Hull, England, Public 
Libraries has been issued on the bicentenary of his 
birth, with particular reference to his part in the 
abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British Colonies, The 35-page 
catalog is available without charge, to extent of 
limited supply, from: Kingston upon Hull Public 
Libraries, Central Library, Albion St., Kingston 
upon Hull, England 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION of the North Caro 
lina Book Reviewing Project is a 9-page, anno 
tated, graded list of outstanding books for chil 
dren and young people, most of them suggested as 
first purchase choices. We Recommend — Good 
distributed 


Books of ’58-’59 for School Libraries 
(Continued on pa 
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PROMOTION AIDS: 


1. Six-color poster, 17”x 22”. Theme is 
“Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake Up 
and read.” each, $12.50 for 50, etc. 
Also available as 8” x 10” counter card with 
easel back at 35c. [EpiTor’s NOTE: Sorry 
we couldn't show you the new poster here 
It was not quite ready at press time.] 
9l, 


2. Multi-color streamer, 5" x 36", same 
theme and colors as poster, 15c each or $¢ 
for 50, etc 


3. Four-color book marks, 2” x 634”. $1.25 


30 


” 


for 500. 

4. Table tents, 3” x 5”, 10c each, $4.50 for 
50. 

5. Place mat, standard size, two colors, line 


drawings on reading themes, 10c each, $4.50 


for 50, etc. 


6. Mobile, carrying out “Open Wonderful 


New Worlds” theme in bright colors, $1 
each. 

Advertising mat, including eagle sym 
bol, poster emblem, NLW £ slogan, line 
drawings, 50c each. 

8. Organization Handbook in a new and 
revised edition, a 56-page manual of ideas 
suggestions, successful “‘case-histories,”’ etc., 


for use by local and state committees, li 
brarians, church and civic groups, teachers 
and other community groups, 35c each 
Write for order form and descriptive bro 
chure: 

Promotion Aids Folder 

National Library Week 

24 West 40th Street, 

New York 18, New York 


SCHOOL KIT: 


A special kit of NLW promotion aids fos 
teachers, priced at $1 and keyed to the 
“Open Wonderful New Worlds’ theme 
includes the NLW poster, described above 
an 8” x 10” reduction of the poster, a copy 
of the streamer, 50 bookmarks, and Aectivi 
ties for Youth—In School and In the Com 
munity. (This is a booklet-reprint from th 
new Organization Handbook.) Obtainabl 


from: 
School Kit 
National Library Week 
24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


DEADLINE FOR ALL ORDERS 
1S MARCH 15. 


‘FOR A BETILR-READ, 


BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA’ 








National Library Week 
April 3-9, 1960 
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free of charge to members of the NCLA School 
and Children’s Section, is available to nonmembers 
at 15c per copy from: Catherine Weir, Treasurer, 
Book Reviewing Project, 1415 Whilden PI., Apt. 
2B, Greensboro, N.C. 


SPECIAL DAYS, WEEKS, AND MONTHS. ‘The 
1960 edition of Chases’ Calendar of Annual Events, 
48 pages listing national, religious, and state holi- 
days as well as commercial events and promotions, 
includes Christian, Jewish, and Moslem calendars, 
and astronomical data for 1960. The publication, 
which is combined with The Trade Promotion 
Planning Calendar, is obtainable from Apple Tree 
Press, 2322 Mallery St., Flint 4, Mich., at $1 a copy 
or the following prices: 10-99 copies—75c each; 
100-499 copies—6Sc each; 1,000 or more—35Sc 
each. 


TOOLS FOR STUDY OF LITERATURE OF U.S.: 
Available at $2.50 (paper) and $4 (cloth) from 
Duke University Press, College Station, Box 6697, 
Durham, N.C., is Clarence Gohdes’ 102-page Bsb- 
liographical Guide to the Study of the Literature 
of the U.S.A. The Guide, prepared for use of ref- 
erence librarians, American literature teachers, and 
graduate students, lists under 35 headings the chief 
tools for the study of the literature of the United 
States, selected books on research methods in the 
field, and the chief books or bibliographies in 
American history, biography, art, religion, and other 
Americana. Subject index and alphabetical list of 
authors, editors, and compilers are appended 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION, 16 E. 69 St., 
NYC 21, reminds librarians of the availability of 
lists of recommended American Ambassador Books 
(chosen by a U.S. panel) and British Ambassador 
Books (chosen by a British panel). The lists are 
issued 7 times a year between October and June 
and include two juvenile lists annually. They can 
be secured at a cost of Sc postage per mailing. 


A SERVICEABLE RESERVOIR, Edwin E. Wil- 
liams’ 81-page survey of the activities of the 
United States Book Exchange in the U.S. and 
Canada, includes material on background, func- 
tions, policy, obstacles and possibilities of the 
undertaking, supplemented by detailed appendices. 
Copies have been sent to USBE member libraries; 
other libraries wishing free single copies of the 
report may send requests to: The United States 
Book Exchange, 3335 “V” St., N.E., Washing- 
ton 18, D.C. 


THE STUDENT LIBRARIAN ASSISTANTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION of Michigan has published the sLAAM 
Handbook, a 64-page, illustrated manual which can 
be used as a teaching aid in the training of student 
assistants. The Handbook contains a history of 
SLAAM, the SLAAM constitution, the duties of the 
state officers and advisory council, plus information 
and maps of the regions. Copies can be secured from 
Dawn Root, Corresponding Secretary, sLAAM, Deck 
erville, Mich., High School Library at $1 per copy, 
with discount for ten or more copies 














Opaque flexible back. 
but rigid opaque back. 


replace lock bar. 
Send for free illustrated brochure. 
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Regal series 110 illustrated. Other models: 
No. 126 — Flexible window clear front. 


No. 128 — Same flexible front as No. 126, 


No. 132 — Penny Pincher Series. Same 
as #126 but snapout metals 
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CUSTOM 
BINDERS 


... and upstanding too! 
Clear as glass, but made of 
sturdy polished vinyl, the 


Marador Regal is firm, 
stands by itself. It can be 
filed vertically. With long- 
lasting lock-bar construction, 
the Regal is the choice of 
discriminating librarians 
everywhere. 
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1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT 


Take Advantage of our elaborate Search Service 
which offers:— 


® A stock of several hundred thousand 
out-of-print titles 


© A highly trained staff devoted en- 
tirely to searching for out-of-print 
material. 


® Daily visits to local dealers and regu- 
lar trips to other large cities by 
experienced scouts 


® Subject want lists which we compile 
for specialist dealers 


® Systematic, repeated follow-ups 


® Thorough checking of catalogs of 
forthcoming auctions and of anti- 
quarian catalogs 


e Send us your want lists 


e Our Search Service is free 


Ask for our leaflet “Out of Print Service" 


STECHERT - 


HAFNER, 


Inc. 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street 
New York 3, New York 


OUT OF PRINT 


COLUMBIA LIBRARY COLUMNS, the Friends of 
the Columbia Libraries publication now in its ninth 
year, is published thrice annually and includes 
articles by faculty members and others. Subscrip 
tions at $3 a year or single copies at $1 each may 
be ordered from: Charles W. Mixer, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Friends of the Columbia Libraries, 535 
W. 114 St., NYC 27. 


RUSSIAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: Two 
publications that can be obtained at $2.50 each, as 
long as supply lasts, from the Order Department, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, are: the 
52-page ‘Current Russian Science and Technology,” 
a selected list of scientific journals and bibliogra 
phies available in the University Library of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, compiled by Rolland C. Stewart 
and Agnes N. Tysse; and the 171-page ‘Union List 
of Scientific and Technical Serials in the University 
of Michigan Library 


SCRIPTOGRAPHIC BOOKLETS: In How to Find 
Out, latest of a series, the Channing L. Bete Co 

Inc., Greenfield, Mass., explains how everyone can 
take advantage of the limitless information resources 
at hand in books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
material which can be obtained through a_ public 
library. Single copies of the booklet are available 
from the publisher at 25c each; larger quantities at 
discounts 
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OUT OF PRINT 


CHURCH OF IRELAND DIOCESAN LIBRARIES, 
a 30-page account by Maura Tallon, has been pub 
lished by the Library Association of Ireland, 46 
Grafton St., Dublin, as an effort to make more 
widely known ancient libraries which have 
played so important a part in the history and de 
velopment of Irish libraries.’’ The booklet is avail 
able for 3/- from the association 


these 


FOR INVENTORS: Patents and Inventions, An In 
»n Aid for Inventors, 25 pages, is obtainable 
at 15¢ a copy or $11.25 per 100 from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. or from Field Service 
Offices of the Department of Commerce in various 


ities 


formalte 


LIBRARY RESEARCH IN PROGRESS is a new 
bulletin” from the Library Services 
current research projects in all 
Available free from LSB, 
Office of 


occasional 

Branch, listing 
fields of library science 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Education, Washington 25, D.C 


THE STUDIO GUILD'S List of Traveling Exhibi 
tions of Art for 1959-1960 can be secured from 
Grace Pickett, Studio Guild, West Redding, Conn 
No rental fee is charged for the exhibitions, the only 
expense being transportation of exhibit from pre 


ceding place of exhibition 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


69th Annual Edition 


revised and brought up to date— 
Now Availabie 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1250 pages (no advertising) $7.50 Subscribed 
for annually by many leading public and 
university libraries. 


~ 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subcsription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a source 
for up-to-date and accurate data regard- 
ing insurance companies and insurance 
personnel. These suggestions are in- 
corporated in the new edition. 


Definitions of all 
age, financial and_ historical 
ance companies of all kinds 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing 
tion of insurance business, all re 
brought up-to-date Mass of 
information 


forms of c 
data on 
organizati 


insurance er 
insur 
ms, 
rer ula 
ised and 
miscellaneous 


on 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


327 Totowa Ave. Paterson 2, N.J. | 





< CRACKS 





oo 

c@® ? 
N= 

We don’t wear the same styles, 
or eat the same diet. 

In fact it’s quite boring if and 

when we do try it. 
So, why find fault with a reading 


choice ? 
One man’s Zane Grey is another's 


James Joyce. 














Bm == 
is 55a 


Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 
choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world's great 
men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 5 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 





$2.50 
“...@ factual and highly revealing 








biography.” Virginia Kirkus 


pamphlet files, shelf files on sale at 
less than cost. Sturdy, large size files 
as low as 15¢ each by quantity 
purchase. 


Carefully researc hed "Occupa- 





tions” and "Counseling and Guid- 
ance” systems for libraries and 
schools. 

Write | Bookfiles, | Box 189, 


South San Francisco, Calif. 
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Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e¢ 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and 


cross references (501) and supplementary 
headings (58) 
“ . . a real contribution to the 


librarian’s working tools.” 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street * Covina 1, Cailfornia 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 








Please address Dept. W. B. 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 
our continued attention and dependable search 
service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 
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THE MONTH 
at 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK ROUNDUP: Director 
John Robling and his assistant Virginia Matthews, 
speaking at the New York Library Association 
conference, stressed the importance of early plan- 
ning for NLW (April 3-9 this year) Most 
recent tally at press-time showed that 40 states had 
appointed executive directors (librarians) for 
NLW; 13 states had appointed citizen committee 
chairmen Handling publicity for the Week 
this year will be Helen E. Lee, formerly with the 
National Recreation Association. Welcome, Miss 
Lee. NLW promotional items are listed this 
month in “Write for These.’ They include a spe- 
cial School Kit for teachers . . . Emphasis this year 
will be on library service to young adults. New 
slogan is “Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake 
Up and Read.” 


DEWEY MANUAL: The Decimal Classification 
Office is preparing a manual of its own practices 
in the application of the 16th edition of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification to books cataloged by the 
Library of Congress. While the immediate purpose 
is to satisfy a need of the Office itself, publication 
at some future date is contemplated, so that classi- 
fiers in other libraries may have the benefit of 
knowing DC Office practices and interpretations. 
Users of the 16th edition are warmly invited to 
write, indicating parts of the DC in need of clari- 
fication, and suggesting questions which they 
would like to see afswered in this manual. Please 
address communications to Benjamin A. Custer 
Editor of the Decimal Classification, at the Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Every sugges- 
tion and question will be carefully considered 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS: Edna Mae Brown, 
head, since 1942, of the serials section of Library 
of Congress's descriptive cataloging division, has 
been appointed editor of the third edition of the 
Union List of Serials. The publishing project is 
being made possible by a grant from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. to the Joint Committec 
on the Union List of Serials. It will be carried out 
for the Joint Committee by the Library of Congress 
under the supervision of John W. Cronin, director 
of LC’s processing department. 


NEW EDITOR of the Library Periodicals Round 
Table Newsletter is Mildred Hennessy, in charge 
of public relations at the Queensboro Public Li- 
brary. Look forward to some exciting experiments 
with lay-out and duplicating processes. . . . Other 
LPRT officers are Florence Boochever of New York 
State Library (chairman); Sarah L. Wallace, Min- 
neapolis Public Library (vice-chairman); Karl 
Brown of St. Martins Press (secretary); Riva 1 
Bresler of the Los Angeles P.L. (treasurer). 


TV FIGHTS ILLITERACY: Beginning this month, 
six North Carolina television stations will carry 
early-morning educational programs for adult il 
literates. The state's Home Demonstration Clubs 
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random 


will provide television sets, classroom space and 
volunteer teachers, Mayes Behrman, coordinator 
of the Literacy Movement by Television, has called 
on librarians in the state to publicize the programs 


THE NASSAU LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
new cooperative systems formed under 1958 New 
York State Legislation has emerged from its or 
Zanizauion stage and is now ready to begin SETVICe 
to the 32 libraries with which it has contracts. 
Headquarters have been leased on the ground floor 
of an office building at 320 Fulton Avenue, Hemp 
stead, a central location for member libraries. 

Lillian C. Van Mater, formerly director of the 
Hempstead Public Library, has been named director 
of the new Donald Hunt leaves Franklin 
Square Public Library to become Mrs. Van Mater’s 
assistant and Spencer Shaw, well-known in the field 
of children’s books and records, has been named 
children’s consultant. Sophie Silberberg, Nas 
sau's public relations director, resigned as a mem- 
ber of the system's board of trustees to accept her 
appointment. 


one of the 


system 


NEIGHBORLY GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM VIA 
TV: The sponsoring Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Hennepin County Libraries and Twin Cities Great 
Books Council have invited local residents to 

Tune in on KTCA, Channel 2, Mondays at 10 p.m 
to hear a spirited discussion of a great book by 
four of your neighbors.” Panel members for the 
program, which will continue through May 9, are 
drawn from the 46 Great Books Discussion Groups 
in the Twin Cities area 


THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has voted 
establishment of three annual awards—the Texas 
Library Trustee of the Year Award, the Texas 
Librarian of the Year Award, and the Texas Li 
brary Improvement Project Award. Deadline for 
applications for all three is March 1. Write for 
instructions to: Thelma Andrews, Chairman, Com 
mittee on Awards, Abilene Public Library. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 








a a 


Fwrgimpoon— 
to make a pig of himself 
such 7 thin book! 


it in 
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THE NEW LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY plans to 
reprint classics of imaginative literature for chil 
dren that are generally expensive or difficult 


obtain, and to make them widely available to 
schools, libraries, and book stores in attra tiv 
editions at modest prices. Among the first ten 


titles published in the series are E. Nesbit's Fit 
Children ind It, Andrew Lang's The Blue Fair) 
Book, Lucretia Hale s The Peterkin Pape - 





Lear's A Book of Nonsense, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's The Lost World. Wherever possible, th 
original illustrations have been reproduced 
Consulting editors for the series, which will b 
listributed by Random House, are W. H. Auden 
Phyllis McGinley, and Edmund Wilson. Price pet 
volume is $1.50, and there is a special pr ‘sional 
discount offer by which librarians and others may 


examine the first ten books without charge, then 
return or pay for them at $11.25 the set. Address 
is Looking Glass Library, 457 Madison Av 
NYC 22 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE has formally 
half-million dollar library, named for its 
donor, Edward Clark Crossett. Designed t 
a collection of 75,000 books, the t 
ing for 175 students, and open stacks throughout 


opened 
its new 
hous¢ 


library has seat 


Architects were Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology School of 
Architecture, in collaboration with Carl Koch an 
Associates of Cambridge, Mass. Keyes D. Metcal 
director emeritus of the Harvard University Li 
brary, consultant on the design and 
organization of the new library. The building is 
functional, rather than monumental 


GERARD L. ALEXANDER, chief of the map divi 
sion at New York Public Library, will conduct th 
1960 Around the World Tour for the Americar 
rravel Company. 

Visits to libraries will be 
ary, which reads like this: Hawaii, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Macao, Philippines, Thailand, Cambodia 
Singapore, India, Ceylon, Iran, Egypt, Holy Land 
Israel, Turkey, Greece, Italy and Holland. The 
total cost is $2,995. Tour leaves July 9, return 
August 26. Write for details and descriptiv 
folder ""W"’ to Mr. Alexander c/o American Tray 
Co., 11 West 42 St., New York 36 


IMAGE OF AMERICA by R. L. Bruckberge: 


(Viking) is receiving an unusual kind of publicity 


served as 


included in the itiner 


from the San Antonio Public Library. Librarian 
William R. Holman has made it the subject of an 
open letter to his readers, saying: “It isn’t often 


(Continued on page 342) 








MINNEAPOLIS 1939: Following clues foun 
notes left by his predecessor, Minneapoli ity 
librarian Raymond Williams recently discovered a 
padlocked safe set in the MPL's 
subbasement. Inside were recordings made at th 
library's golden jubilee in 1939. One of the speak- 
ers had been Christopher Morley, who said: “‘It is 


stone walls of 
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the library in its representation of the immortality 
of the race and its task as curator of everything 
that is finest and most sensitive in ourselves—it is 
the library that preserves the wine of passion that 
was spilt in haste, and the rippling flow of youth 
that might go to waste if it had no place to pause 
and be fruitful. . .” 
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For Library 


Promotion 


| 

| 

| 

| 

National Library Week will be | 

observed from April 3-9, 1960. As | 
a part of your contribution to this 

campaign, we suggest Outstanding | 

Books. It is a 6-page leaflet the | 
size of the cover design shown 

here; the list of books to be in- | 

cluded is given. These books have | 

been chosen with two qualifica- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





tions in mind: appeal to the read- 
ing public and suitability for li- 
brary promotion. 


The leaflet includes thumbnail de- 
scriptions, illustrations, and notes. 
It is printed in color. Altogether 
it will be a credit to your library 
and a service to your community. 


Outstanding 
Isooks of 1959 


Selected Books of 1959 
which are available at 


Imprinted Without Imprint 
100 copies—$3.50 100 copies—$2.50 
250 copies— 6.00 250 copies— 5.00 
500 copies— 9.00 500 copies— 8.00 
1000 copies—12.00 1000 copies—11.00 


YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Quantity rates on request 


F.O.B. New York 


Titles to be included 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
THE CAVE CELIA GARTH ACT ONE THE SECRET WORLD OF 
KIDS 
ADVISE AND CONSENT , N iLORIOUS Rl IS ADVENTURE . 
OMMAND THE om Hysi — nein po Bets ‘s ESULTS THIS IS MY GOD 
( MA? » 1 “ING RESULTS aa < , » Seem 
“ie me takeing THE VIRUS HUNTERS 
; THINKING THE V s NTERS 
EV. THE MANSION ——- 
a ee ee DEAR TEEN-AGER AFFECTIONATELY, F.D.R 
THE FINAL DIAGNOSIS THE LOTUS EATERS 


THE APE IN ME 


SE IN MOS Ww 
JARRETT’S JADE PIONEER, GO THOME! preertpephinced sett ; ELIZABETH THE GREAT 
. . . OL N H ¥ 
THE LIGHT INFANTRY SPINSTER MCkKEY FOR 2¢ PLAIN 
, 
— THE TENTS OF QUIDEPORTS 70 A | REMEMBER 
ONE HOUR WICKEDNESS STRONGER FAITH ST. LOUIS WOMAN 
THE QUEEN’S GRACE THE WAR LOVER IN THE DAYS O} THE STATUS SEEKERS 
STATION WAGON IN THE WATCH THAT ENDS ee A TOUCH OF INNOCENCI 
SPAIN THE NIGHT THE LONGEST DAY THE YEARS WITH ROSS 


Please order as soon as possible, we must give our print order in January 


THE BOOK BUYER’S GUIDE e HILLSIDE, NJ. 
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(Continued from page 340) 

that we at the Library discover a book which we 
deem to be of universal importance, but occasion- 
ally we do, and it is always a source of satisfaction 
to recommend worthy reading to our patrons.’ The 
letter includes a clip-out reservation form 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Li 
brary School announces its 1960-1961 program of 
scholarship and fellowship aid for promising stu- 
dents. Scholarships represent the remission of tui- 
tion, and are available to students in both the 
M.A. and Ph.D. programs. Fellowships, represent- 
ing a cash award which covers full tuition plus an 
additional sum, are normally granted to students 


applying for the Ph.D. program. Partial scholar 
ships for part-time programs are also available 
Applicants for admission to the School and _stu- 


dents in residence are equally eligible for consider- 
ation 

Applications forms for admission and scholar 
ship assistance can be secured from the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37 
Ill. Students who plan to begin a program of study 


in either the summer or fall quarters of 1960 
should return completed forms not later than 
Jan. 15. Announcement of awards will be made 


on April 1 
BETA PHI MU, international library science honor 


society, in cooperation with United Educators, Inc., 
announces a program of annual awards to outstand- 
ing library school students. Purpose is to encour- 
age students’ academic achievement, as evidenced 
by their professional writing. Announcement of 
the first awards will be made in fall 1960 


Each accredited library school has been invited 
to submit the best paper prepared by a regularly 
enrolled student during the award year. Three top 
papers will be chosen for Ist, 2d, and 3d prizes 
$200, $100, and $50 respectively. Publication ar- 
rangements will be made by Beta Phi Mu. United 
Educators will present bronze plaques to partici- 
pating schools and book gifts and award certificates 
to individual winners. 

Schools wishing to participate in the awards 
program should contact Harold Lancour, Executive 
Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


ANGEI 


A LIBRARY 


How To Br 





A library angel waits his turn in line and leaves 
the library in an orderly manner after having had 


a wonderful time 





new... economical... 


PLASTI-KLEER® PERIODICAL PROTECTION 





Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


THE DURA-LUX'™ MAGAZINE BINDER 


Beauty and protection for reading room periodicals 
is achieved at a new low price with the Dura-Lux 
Magazine Binder. A crystal-clear, heavy gauge vinyl 
front highlights and protects magazine covers. Rigid 
back and spine is of a deep red, opaque vinyl 
cloth, fine-grain embossed to simulate leather. A 
snap-out rod mechanism holds magazine firmly 

in place and allows instant changing of issues. May 
be used in vertical racks or on reading room issues. 


Supplied in sizes to fit all popular periodicals. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Dept. A103 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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TRAVEL...! 


FOR SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, CUBA 
AND LATIN AMERICA—USE THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 36th Annual Edition 


Edited by Howell Davis ° 1960 © 934p. ¢ maps °¢ = $3 


Includes an 8-page sectional map in color as well as many more detailed 
maps in black and white keyed to the text. Every important detail is included— 
will be most useful to librarians and teachers, travellers and businessmen, 
editors, writers, students, missionaries, etc. 

“Any businessman with the slightest interest in the expanding market presented by 
Latin America or anyone traveling on this huge continent will find this publication invaluable.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
“Recommended for all reference collections.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 


FOR AFRICA. . . USE THE 


YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Edited by A. Gordon Brown © 1960 © 983p. ¢ Ill. © maps * $3 


A veritable gold mine of information on the southern half of Africa. 48 pages 
of full-color maps; 16 pages of beautiful photographs. Chapters include 
S. African history, motoring in S. Africa, notes for the visitor, churches in 
S. Africa, national parks and game reserves, labor in the union and air services. 

An entire chapter is devoted to each of the 10 countries of southern Africa; 
a 179 page section gives the reader the answers to every possible question con- 
cerning the Union of South Africa—from “Apartheid” to Weights and Measures, 
under 45 different sub-headings. 


YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 


Edited by A. Gordon Brown ¢ 1960 © 5117p. @ Ill. © maps © $3 


Similar to the Southern Africa Guide in all respects except that here you 
get complete coverage of East Africa which includes Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Madagascar and Ethiopia and the Sudan. 


“Important tools for both tourist and commercial traveler. . A multitude of topics is 
covered and the information is precise.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 
“They are extremely reliable. .. Much indeed of the material in these handbooks is not 
available anywhere else in the English language.” WasH. D.C. Post 
Order Today... & THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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_ LIBRARY _— 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


The followmg articles appear in the Winter, 1959 issue: 


“Looking Back on Books’, by Dr. Ivor Brown; “Reductio ad 
lomm.” by R. L. Collison; “The Hornblower Mystery” by F. M. 
Gardner; “Who was James Yates?” by R. D. Macleod (a slant 
on the first Conference of the A.L.A.) 


This issue also carries a strong section of reviews of pro- 
fessional books by K. A. Stockham, R. D. Macleod, William Park, 
J. H. Loudon, F. G. B. Hutchings, Henry A. Sharp, Dr. E. F. D. 
Roberts; and general reviews by Howard Haycraft, Dr. J. W. 
Cook, Dr. J. D. Mackie, R. L. Collison, Ida Darlington, Colin 
Chandler, John Steer, Dr. A. Wasserstein, and others. 


The symposium on Canadian libraries and problems of re- 
cruitment, the first section of which appeared in our Winter, 1958, 
issue continued in later issues, will be supplemented by further 
comment in our Spring, 1960, issue: this latter carrying contribu- 
tions on the subject by Eric Moon, B. A. Ower, Miss Freda M. 
Waldon and others. 


Subsc riptions for issues for 1960 are now being invited at the 
rate of $2.00 or 16/- per annum post free from LIBRARY 
REVIEW, 3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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New York State’s Pioneer Library: 


A Federated Library System in Action 


By Harold S$. Hacker, Mary S. Granger 
and Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris 


HE URGENT NEED in the United States 

for public libraries to work together in 
cooperative library systems providing quality 
library service for all Americans is now gen- 
erally accepted. The new standards for public 
library service, adopted in 1956 by the Ameri 
can Library Association, the passage of the 
Library Services Act by Congress in the same 
year, the earlier Library Inquiry, and the many 
recent state studies, e.g., New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
York, put increasing emphasis upon coopera- 
tion as the number one priority among public 
libraries today. 

For many years, the establishment of larger 
units of library service has been the chief 
objective of a substantial number of state 
library programs. But the earlier movements 
have stressed the need for consolidation (re 
quiring the elimination of community library 
boards) and very often have bypassed estab- 
lished urban and suburban libraries to set up 
strictly rural service areas. These movements 
generally have failed to accomplish gwalit) 
service through groups of libraries. 


Harold Hacker is Director of the Rochester Public 


Library and the Monroe County Library System 
New York. Miss Granger is Director of the Wayne 
County Library System and Mrs. Harris of the 


Livingston County Public Library, New York. 
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Today there is a growing trend to consider 
other methods of establishing larger units. 
The emphasis is swinging from consolidation 
to cooperation through voluntary federated 
systems. 


This article outlines in some detail the 
organization and program of a federated 
system, serving a metropolitan county (Mon- 
roe) and two rural counties (Livingston and 
Wayne). It is called the Pioneer Library 
System. 


The Pioneer Library System owes its exist 
ence to two important developments in New 
York State: the trend toward larger units 
(usually the county) for various types of gov 
ernmental services to reach an expanding and 
mobile population and the library state-aid 
laws adopted in New York State in 1950, 
1953 and 1958. 


The great increase in the number of library 
systems in New York State is related directly 
to the passage of the 1950, 1953 and 1958 
library laws. While it is true that there were 
three new systems started before 1950, the 
great impetus for the development of systems 
did not occur until the passage of the 1950 
law. Before 1950, there were six systems serv 
ing eight counties (five in New York City) 
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Free access to films and records 


Between 1950 and 1958, four other systems, 
serving five counties, were formed. Since the 
passage of the 1958 law, seven additional 
systems, serving all or parts of nineteen coun- 
have been formed — truly spectacular 
progress ! 


ties, 


The library state aid law is the keystone to 
system development in New York State, be 
cause of these important features (references 
are to 1958 law): 

1. It provides the money to pay for system 


ervices. Over $4,000,000 has been appro 


priated by the Legislature for payments t 
library systems in the fiscal year 1959-1960 
The present formula in the law would provide 
a maximum of $5,300,000, if all areas of the 
state were se rved by systems 
that local could 
afford to pay the money that the state is pay 
ing to library systems. That probably is so, 
but the fact is that they haven't. New York 
State has had a county library law on the 
books middle twenties, and no 
county took advantage of it until 1947, The 
real progress has been made since the state 
aid program was instituted 


State aid oppo 


nenis argue governments 


since the 


An argument for state aid is that the state 
has sources of tax revenue that the local gov- 
ernments do not have. In our state at least, 


the real estate tax generally is far overworked, 
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so state aid provides tax funds from other 
sources to supplement local real estate tax 
revenues. In the state's library program (con- 
trary to what it may be in many other pro- 
grams in our state, such as health and wel- 
fare), the cost of administering state aid 
funds is practically nil. The result is that 
the money raised does go for service in the 
areas where the service is being provided. 

Another argument for state aid programs 
is the state's legal responsibility to provide 
the leadership in planning for a// of the areas 
of the state in those fields of public service 
specified in the constitution or the laws. Pub- 
lic library service belongs in that category in 
New York State. 

2. Local financial and leadership respon- 
sibility is still the bulwark of library service 
in the state. This is emphasized in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education's Commit- 
tee on Public Library Service. (University of 
the State of New York, 1958). 

The maximum state aid that the Committee 
envisioned would amount to only 20 per cent 
of the total spent on library service through- 
out the state. The local governments would 
provide the remaining 80 per cent. In other 
fields (health and welfare for example) the 
state contributes as much as 50 per cent of the 
total cost—quite a contrast! 

3. Another asset is the flexibility of the 


New York State program. There is no one 


pattern of organization required in our state, 
and there never will be. We have four types 
of system possible under the present law. Two 
are not likely to be widely adopted. There are 
“consolidated” and “department of county 
government’ systems, both of which omit 
boards of trustees. New York State has two 
of the former, none of the latter. 

The types of system offering the most 
promise are the “‘federated’’ system and the 
“cooperative” or “‘association of libraries 
system. 

The “federated” system is a system of li- 
braries established by county government, and 
directed by a board of trustees, which is 
appointed by the Board of Supervisors. There 
are five such systems, serving six counties 
These systems may be completely county fi- 
nanced as in Erie County, or local support 
may be shared by the counties, cities, towns, 
villages and school districts, as in the other 
five counties. 

The “cooperative” system is formed by the 
libraries themselves. This was a new feature 
in the 1958 law. Here we hit the jackpot 
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because, since April 1958, seven new co- 
operative systems have been formed! That's 
greater progress in fifteen months than we 
have had in the whole history of library de- 
velopment in New York State. In two coun- 
ties, Westchester and Nassau, such systems 
were formed after nine years of efforts. But 
cooperative systems face later financial prob- 
lems, unless they can secure county funds, too. 

i. Then there is the principle of gradual- 
ism, under which we do not expect perfect 
systems to spring full-blown from a plan, but 
rather to start on a gradual basis and to gain 
full approval within a 5-year period. 

5. The 1958 law also stresses the impor- 
tance of the central library to a system, We 
learned by experience under our 1950 law 
that a system without a strong central library 
has little in the way of assets to offer its 
member libraries. In the 1958 law, there is a 
provision for special state aid in the form of 
books, for central libraries in systems with 
less than 100,000 useful educational and in- 
formational books. This collection may be 
housed in one or in several library buildings. 
This provision has been put into effect this 
spring for the first time. 


Organization of the System 

The names of our counties are Monroe, 
Wayne and Livingston. As you can see from 
the population figures, Monroe (487,632 in 
1950) is a metropolitan county, while Wayne 
(57,323) and Livingston (40,257) are rural 
The densities of population vary considerably, 
as each county is approximately the same size. 
The three-county total area is 1918 square 
miles. There are 49 library outlets (32 in 
Monroe, 10 in Wayne and in Living 
ston), managed by 33 contracting local 
library boards. In 1958, these libraries spent 
$1,532,241. Of this sum 13 per cent was sup- 
plied by the state, 3.8 per cent by the counties, 
and 83.2 per cent by local taxes and other 
local funds. 

The Monroe County Library System was 
established in 1952; both Livingston County 
Public Library and Wayne County Library 
System were organized in 1955. The three 
county systems entered into contractual agree- 
ments and began to function as a tri-county 
system in 1956. Monroe County Library Sys- 
tem has 11 trustees appointed by the Board 
of Supervisors. The other two county systems 


have 5 each, appointed by the Boards of 


Supervisors. Each system was chartered by the 
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Board of Regents. Under the 1958 law, we 
were required to prepare a revised plan of 
service, in order to be eligible for state aid. 
This plan was approved by the Commissioner 
of Education, entitling the three counties in 
the Pioneer Library System to a total of 
$199,319 in state aid this year. 


Each one of these three systems is a fed 
erated system; it has its own county library 
board and its own director. These three fed- 
erations are joined together in a tri-county 
federation, so that the Pioneer Library System 
is a federation of federations. 


It sounds very complicated, though it is not 
at all. There are certain ground rules that we 
observe. For example, we decided to have 
contracts to formalize our agreements. We 
have three basic contracts. One contract is 
between the city of Rochester (for the Roch- 
ester Public Library ) and the Monroe County 
Library System. This is the key contract, in 
that it provides for the extension of certain 
services from the strong central library. The 
second contract is between each of the county 
systems and their member libraries in the 
towns, providing the frame-work for the fed- 
eration. The third contract is the Pioneer 
Library System contract, between the Monroe 
County Library System and Wayne and Liv- 
ingston Systems. Under the terms of this 
contract, metropolitan Monroe County ex- 
two rural 
programs, 


tends two basic services to the 
counties, which have their own 
their own boards and their own directors. 
These two services are centralized book proc- 
essing and interlibrary loans. The Pioneer 
Library System contract also provides for free 
use of all libraries in the three county systems 
by all the people living in the tri-county area 


These three contracts comprise the legal 
foundation for our system. The Pioneer Li 
brary System is a headless federation. There 
is no one director and no one board of trustees 
for the Pioneer Library System! There are 
three library boards that work together. But, 
in order to maintain a working liaison among 
three partners, we utilize three administrative 
techniques. First, the three directors commu 
nicate frequently with each other. Then, there 
is the Tri-County Planning Committee, con- 
sisting of a trustee and the director of each 
of the three systems. This group meets when 
necessary to make recommendations that per 
tain to tri-county policy to the three boards 
Finally, in May of each year the three boards 
and staffs meet jointly at a dinner and evening 
mutual programs and 


meeting te discuss 


problems. 
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In the federated system, the local library 
boards participating in each of the three sys- 
tems continue to retain all of their customary 
functions and responsibilities. The local 
board—-whether it be a city library, a town 
library, a village library, a school district 
public library or an association library (all of 
which we have in our system)—continues to 
be responsible for the selection of its own 
staff, for its own book selection policy, for 
the service program and service hours, for the 
provision and maintenance of its building, 
and for adequate local tax support for the 
local library program. These boards give up 
nothing. Instead, they become part of a team 
They take on a bigger job, but they get a lot 
of help. 

A few remarks about system headquarters 
staffs are in order. Centralized book process 
ing is performed by the staff of the Rochester 
Public Library through contractual agree 
ments. In two of the systems, Wayne and 
Livingston, headquarters responsibilities still 
are one-woman assignments. Both Wayne 
and Livingston have headquarters offices. 
Neither provides direct public service. In 
Wayne and Livingston Counties, the directors 
are combination administrators, field consult 
ants and general handy-women. They do a 
little bit of everything to help their libraries 
improve their programs. 

In Monroe County that is not possible, 
since the director of the Rochester Public 
Library serves in the dual capacity as county 
director. Since Monroe has a much larger 
library system, a greater population to serve, 
and more libraries with complex problems, 
the director is aided by an assistant director, 
who is the chief field consultant, and she 
works with an assistant field consultant and 
a clerk-typist. There are several part-time 
inter-library loan workers, who process the 
requests for materials from the libraries in 
the three counties. Other part-time staff in 
clude public relations, display artist, secre 
tarial and clerical personnel. The Monroe 
County Library System has an extension 
agency that provides bookmobile service to 
less populated areas of the county and station 
service to people in institutions 


What a System Board Doe: 


What about our plan of service ? What does 
it provide ? Here we come to the real reason 
for organizing a system. Many people want 
to know just what a system library board does 
Here are its functions: 
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1. It is a coordinating agency. It provides 





for new services to the public and to libraries 
by making pretiastoned we to all of the 
libraries and by getting their approval. 

2. It isa planning agency. It recommends 











the establishment of necessary new library 
service outlets and helps in the formation of 
new libraries. It operates bookmobile service 
in those areas considered too small to support 
stationary service. In Monroe County last 
year, the county library board helped two new 
libraries to get started and withdrew bookmo- 
bile service from the areas served by these 
libraries. 
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3. It offers consultative services to its 





member libraries. The system board must be 
concerned with standards of service main- 
tained by its member libraries. Monroe 
County's board has a committee, called the 
County Outlets Committee, whose original 
concern was only with the schedule of service 
for the bookmobile. Then it made recom- 
mendations to towns where the establishment 
of new stationery libraries seemed necessary. 
Now the Committee is working on standards 
of service for the member libraries, trying as 
best it can to persuade the local library boards 
to improve the quality of service in their 
libraries. 

i. It has a public relations responsibility 
The system board speaks for libraries at the 
county level 

5. It has a fiscal role to play. The system 
board receives and disperses state aid and 
county funds, paying for services rendered 
and allocating cash payments to the member 
libraries. Each of our three systems has a 
different formula for cash payments to mem- 
ber libraries. 


6. It serves in a liaison capacity between 


the member libraries and the county govern- 
ment, the State Education Department and 
other state departments. 


What the Public Gets 


Now, let’s turn to the people. What do 
they get from a system? After all, the system 
exists only to serve the public, directly or in 
directly. Here are some of the direct services 
to the public. 

First of all, free library service is guaran- 
teed to all residents of the three counties. In 
each of the counties, many people were en- 
titled to free library service for the first time 
when the systems were established. Library 
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users can borrow books from all libraries in 
the three county systems with a single library 
card, issued by any one library, There is no 
central registration file or other time consum- 
ing controls! Everyone has access to free li- 
brary service—with a minimum of effort by 
the public or the librarians. The use of public 
libraries in the towns of Monroe County in- 
creased 150 per cent in the first five years of 
the system's operation. 

Library users also can return their books 
anywhere in the system, regardless of where 
they borrowed them. This service has been a 
tremendous boon to the public, giving to the 
system a high degree of flexibility that is much 
appreciated. More than 200,000 books are 
borrowed at one point and returned at others 
during a single year. These books are re- 
turned to the owning libraries via our regular 
deliveries. 

The third of what we call our “big three”’ 
services to the public is inter-library loan 
service. We tell our readers over and over to 
ask for the materials or information that their 
community library cannot supply. We tell 
them that they are entitled to this service 
that it is not merely a courtesy. Speed of 
service is important. In the Pioneer Library 
System we process interlibrary loans for each 
delivery — resulting in two to three days’ 
service. A total of almost 14,000 books that 
readers requested were supplied in 1958 as 
follows: 7,800 in Monroe, 3,800 in Wayne 
and 2,247 in Livingston. Over 95 per cent of 
these books were supplied from the collection 
of the Rochester Public Library; the remain- 
ing 5 per cent were accounted for by loans 
from town libraries and the State Library with 
which teletype connection is maintained. 

There are three basic factors that are re- 
quired to make interlibrary loan service a 
success. First of all, the materials requested 
must be readily available. Secondly, there 
must be a librarian who is service conscious. 
The third factor affecting the volume of inter- 
library loans is distance. The greater the dis- 
tance, the more likely the reader is to rely 
upon this service, rather than on a personal 
visit to Rochester: There seems to be a high 
correlation between a very well run library 
and the number of interlibrary loans re 
quested. 

To summarize, the ‘big three” services that 
we try to drive home to our public at every 
turn are: one library card good anywhere; 
return of books wherever most convenient; 
and interlibrary loan. 


The system offers many other services to 
the public. Among these are more books in 
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Pr te Sen 


Books may be borrowed from and 
returned to any library in the system. 


the member libraries, area-wide audio-visual 
services, bookmobile service and new or im 
proved community services. 

All three county systems in the Pioneer 
Library System purchase both rotating and 
permanent book collections for their member 
libraries. These collections vary slightly from 
county to county, but an account of the 
Monroe programs is a fairly typical one. 

The rotating programs there are at two 
levels: the popular and the educational. We 
know that it is difficult at times for some 
people to understand why a system, whose 
purpose is to upgrade service, offers popular 
rotating collections of mysteries and westerns 
and the like. Our reason is that we feel that 
the town libraries, which have varying book 
budgets (from $400 and up a year), cannot 
afford to meet the recreational reading desires 
of their communities and still function as 
educational institutions. So we urge them to 
let us do the buying in the recreational area 
and to do it in the most economical manner 
possible—-by moving these popular collections 
from library to library at regular four-month 
intervals. Thus, for every dollar we spend, 
each library gets three dollars worth of differ- 
ent titles a year. This has beén a very popular 
program, much appreciated by the member 
libraries 

Then, at the other end of the pole, we offer 
our nonfiction rotating program. We asked 
our subject specialists from the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library (which is organized on the subject 
division basis) to select 35 outstanding titles 
for each of 30 collections on 17 different 
topics. These titles generally were not held 
by many town or branch libraries in our sys- 
tem. These collections also move at four- 
month intervals. Our public relations director 
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prepares press releases on each collection that 
are sent to the member libraries to announce 
the arrival of the collection in the community. 
We supplied each library with a free-standing 
pegboard display unit (usable on both sides ) 
that accommodates the rotating collection, the 
posters and whatever books on the subject the 
library cares to add from its own collection. 

We also offer special book projects from 
system funds. Each year we select a different 
project area, We try to focus the attention 
of the town librarians on some phase of their 
collections that seems to be neglected. We 
give the books to the libraries. In 1959, we 
offered each library a choice of 35 books for 
young adults from a list compiled by the 
Department for Young Adults of the Roches- 
ter Public Library. This gift followed a work- 
shop on service to young adults, sponsored by 
the Pioneer Library System. In 1958, we sup- 
plied every town library with $200 worth of 
free reference books, selected by the librarians 
from a basic check list that we prepared. We 
plan to offer $200 worth of reference books 
in alternate years, so that over a period of 
time we will strengthen considerably their 
reference collections. One other book pro- 
gram is our system of “matching grants, 
described later. 

Rotating and special project book programs 
directly benefit the public by putting more 
books into the libraries. During 1959 the 
Pioneer Library System headquarters units 
spent $28,000 on such book programs—all 
from state aid funds! There is no substitute 
for placing books where people can examine 
them. Interlibrary loan service is an impor- 
tant supplement to the community library's 
collection, but it presupposes the reader with 
a specific purpose. 

The people living in the three counties 
served by the Pioneer Library System have 
free access to the large collection of films and 
recordings in the Rochester Public Library 
Here, however, we do have a limitation—they 
must be borrowed and returned directly at the 
Mun Library in Rochester. This requirement 
(made necessary by the limited size of the 
film and record collections) tends to favor 
those living nearest to Rochester. We are 
working on plans now for a metropolitan 
cooperative audio-visual program that would 
provide a special delivery service for audio- 
visual materials. Such a service would make 
the use of films and recordings more flexible. 
In Wayne County, phonograph records and 
filmstrips are available for countywide use, 
by a private bequest to the Newark Public 
Library, where they are housed. Also, a 
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Wayne County motion-picture film circuit has 
been popular since February 1959. The films 
are borrowed from the State Library and in- 
dustry. 

Only the Monroe County Library System 
offers bookmobile service to rural and sub- 
urban residents living in communities not 
served by libraries. The other two counties 
are served by 17 member libraries that are 
located in all of the established communities. 
There are not enough unserved communities 
that would benefit from bookmobile service 
nor is there sufficient unserved population to 
support such service. We expect that Ontario 
County might be the fourth county to join 
our system. Then bookmobile service to the 
rural areas in the three rural counties will 
be reconsidered, since there probably will be 
enough unserved population to support the 
service. 

In addition to these system services to the 
public, new and improved services are being 
offered by the member libraries, thanks to 
help from the system. One of these is better 
reference service in the communities. The 
system staff has stressed the importance of 
this service and has given the town librarians 
opportunities to learn something about the use 
of reference materials. Many of the town 
libraries have instituted storyhour programs. 
Many vacation reading club programs have 
been organized because the system staff pro- 
vided the leadership and the necessary art and 
promotion materials. 


Member Libraries Bene fit 


In terms of the time saved by the town 
librarians and the magnitude of the task, cen- 
tralized book processing and book selection 
aids are the chief services offered to member 
libraries. To summarize, we offer: 

Book selection aids: 

1. The system provides book reviewing 
services to its member libraries. 

2. Biweekly checklists of new titles for 
consideration are sent to each library. About 
2,000 titles for children, young people and 
adults are listed each year by appropriate 
specialists on the staff of the Rochester Public 
Library. These checklists contain references 
to reviews and are used to simplify the order- 
ing work of the town librarian. 

3. These books are inspected and are dis- 
cussed at biweekly book selection meetings. 

4. Special book meetings and checklists 
are used to facilitate the appraisal of various 

(Continued on page 354) 
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1960 


What are the challenges and 
what are the problems facing li- 
brarians at the beginning of this 
new year and new decade? This 
was the question put to the inter- 
national group of distinguished 
librarians whose answers appear 
over-leaf. Verner Clapp is presi- 
dent of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. Professor Mary 
V. Gaver of Rutger’s Graduate 
School of Library Service writes 
elsewhere in this issue as chair- 
man of the new AASL, Stand- 
ards Implementation Committee. 
Dr. Frances Henne, of Columbia 
University’s School of Library 
Service, has made an immense 
contribution to the formulation 
of these new standards for school 
libraries. Lionel McColvin, city 
librarian of Westminster, Lon- 
don, is certainly and with reason 
the best-known figure in contem- 
porary British librarianship. The 
president of the American Li- 
brary Association, Benjamin E. 
Powell, is librarian of Duke Uni- 
versity. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
created the Colon Classification 

and Indian librarianship... . 
What are the challenges and 
what are the problems facing the 
profession of librarianship in 
January 1960? Six answers fol- 
low. What is your answer? 











Verner W. Clapp 


No doubt the greatest single challenge facing the library profession today is with 
respect to the recruitment of able persons for its ranks. Meet that challenge and you 
meet all. But I do not propose to speak of this. 

From where I sit, in an organization able to dispose of research and development 
funds for use toward the solution of iibrary problems, I would say that one of the 
greatest defects in library work is its inability to identify the important gaps in its knowl- 
edge or techniques. This is not surprising, or blameworthy. We have been accustomed, 
as a profession, to solving our problems one at a time, ad hoc. Some of our solutions 
have been monumental; only those who have participated can realize the amount of plan- 
ning, energy, persistence over long years, and personal sacrifice that has gone into in- 
dividual achievements such as the Union List of Serials, Public Library Standards, Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, etc. But these have all been ad hoc. 

Library work has benefited enormously from donations; the totals of the donations 
from private individuals and from philanthropic foundations may easily be supposed to 
amount, over the years, to many billions of dollars. But their purposes have almost 
exclusively been ad hoc—to get some specitic job done, some building built, some list 
compiled or survey made. 

Research in library work too often takes the form of writing history or preparing a 
bibliography. These are no doubt useful, but they hardly contribute to the cumulative 
acquisition of knowledge with which our problems may be met. I would say, in conse- 
quence, that a principal challenge to the library profession is to — a habit of think- 
ing in terms of the basic needs whose satisfaction may lay the basis for basic solutions. 


Mary V. Gaver 


Many of our problems arise from the nature of our culture today and are not 
problems of librarianship alone. Of those focusing on librarianship in particular, the 
greatest in my opinion is that of securing effective action by the members of the pro- 
fession itself for the development and improvement of libraries. Our colleagues in 
education are far ahead of us in having secured participation by the profession and by 
the lay public in the improvement of schools. Although some may think that citizen 
participation brings many problems with it, nevertheless both research and past experi- 
ence has proven it to be a major key to improvement, when coupled with action by 
strong professional associations. 

At the present moment, the library profession has available for use a statement of 
goals for the profession at large, as well as standards for public libraries, college librar- 
ies, school libraries, and library education. These all represent the best professional judg- 
ment of the responsible groups and without exception provide far-seeing guides for 
action—enough to occupy us all for some time to come! Morton Kroll, who directed 
the PNLA study, states that “the initiative must come from the library profession; no 
one else, barring a few ardent patrons, is sufficiently interested in the necessary realign- 
ment of the library's place in society 


Frances Henne 


As we enter a new decade, one of the greatest challenges for the library profession 
belongs to the nation as a whole—that of meeting a free society's obligation to provide 
quality education for all its children. The objectives of quality education can be 
achieved only when the schools have very good library programs, with an abundant 
supply of books and other resources for teaching and learning, and with the services 
that implement the effective and functional use of these resources. 

Recently the school librarians, in cooperation with other educational and civic 
groups, have formulated new national standards for library programs in the individual 
schools, and for school library planning on state and school system levels. To all 
members of the library profession, not just as librarians but also as citizens, belong 
the challenge and the responsibility to work toward the realization of these standards 

Today, the number of schools with mediocre, limited, or no library resources and 
services leaves little room for either national or professional complacency. Through 
very good school library programs, the realms of recorded knowledge and imagination 
are opened to children and young people, and teachers have the resources and services 
that help them to achieve fully and richly their aspirations for their students. Helping 
to provide all children and young people with these essential elements of quality edu- 
cation is a challenge of paramount importance for all librarians. 
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Lionel R. MeColvin 


The greatest task facing those concerned with libraries is that of providing every- 
where throughout the world good open-access public libraries, free in the sense that 
all people may use them without direct charge, free in the sense that they offer access, 
without bias or ulterior motive, to all matters of interest and all aspects of thought and 
belief. Such a service is necessary if men are to live freely, fully and fruitfully. 
Without it, democracy cannot take root: without it, education at all levels cannot pro- 
duce its full benefits 

The task is of such importance that those librarians who have had the fortune to 
work in, and the people who have had the fortune to use such libraries should have no 
qualms about becoming militant missionaries, devoting every possible effort to the cause. 
They—and they alone—know the paramount need for their kind of public library, know 
how infinitely more effective and better used it is than the library with closed shelves, 
or that which charges fees, or that which descends to propaganda, or that which is so ill 
supported that it can offer little that is worthwhile. 

We must tell this to the world and by our own work demonstrate the need for good 
public libraries everywher« 


Benjamin E. Powell 


So inter-related are the major problems with which librarianship is faced today 
that it is difficult to isolate one for examination and analysis without bringing others 
into the picture. Making the increasing volume of literature of today’s world avail- 
able to the most people in the shortest time, appears to me the major challenge 
librarianship faces as we move into the 1960's. This is a many-sided problem, growing 
out of more intensive publishing programs in this and other countries, a rapid increase 
in the number of people who wish access to information, and a more urgent need in 
research for the latest knowledge available 

To meet successfully this challenge will require 1) a much higher degree of coopera 
tion among libraries, with emphasis on division of responsibility in acquisition, than has 
yet been achieved; 2) greater language proficiency among librarians; 3) development of 
national bibliographies in areas where none exist: 4) improvement of abstracting and 
indexing services to provide better coverage of periodical literature with less duplication; 
5)simplifying technical processing procedures and utilizing cooperative cataloging to the 
maximum; and 6) adapting as many of the devices provided by electronics and mechani 
zation as have implications for library services 

These are closely related problems of tremendous scope, and librarians must grapple 
successfully with them if the needs of information, teaching and research are to be met 


Ss. R. Ranganathan 


From time to time, the library profession has entered into new areas of service 
Today, another new area is taking shape. It is being created by the interaction of two 
expanding universes. 


The first is the universe of humans. It is now expanding to a dimension hitherto 
unknown. To feed, clothe and shelter the ever-increasing millions, unconsumable raw 
materials have to be transformed into consumable commodities. This needs incessant 
research and a quick and continuous harnessing of the results of research for the benefit 
of humanity 

As a consequence, the second universe-—the universe of knowledge—is now expand 
ing at the rate of 300 articles and reports a day, The cascade of ‘‘micro-thought’’ is too 
turbulent to be negotiated even by a man of genius. This calls for a new division of 
labour between the library profession and the research profession. The library profession 
has for its share literature organisation, literature search, and literature service. The 
research profession has for its share the alternate creation and consumption of literature 

Documentation is the name of this new area in library service, The library profes 
sion stands challenged to plug points of wastage in the research potential of the world, 
by proper documentation work and documentation service 

This is the problem facing the profession today. It is the result of the mutually- 
induced expansion of the universe of humans and the universe of knowledge. There is 
every sign of the library profession facing the problem with determination and success. 
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(Continued from page 350) 


parts of the town libraries’ book collections. 
Examples: science books for adults, business 
and economics books, a basic reference collec- 
tion for a town library, science books for 
children, history books for children, books for 
the preschool child. 


5. Personalized advice to the town librar- 
ian on the strength and weakness of her col- 
lection is given by the system's field con- 
sultants. 


Centralized book processing services: 


These services are performed by the staff 
of the Rochester Public Library for all librar- 
ies in the Pioneer Library System as the result 
of contractual agreements (all costs are paid 
by the participating systems from state aid 
funds): 


1. All books are ordered for member li- 
braries at maximum discounts offered to the 
system. It is important to note that the town 
librarians select and requisition any materials 
they wish when they want them. 


2. All of the books so ordered are cata- 


loged and prepared for use and delivered to 
the member libraries. Practically all books are 
covered with plastic jacket covers and are 
ready for public use when received by the 
libraries. 

These valuable centralized services permit 
the town librarians to concentrate on book 
selection and public services—their primary 
duties. The quality of cataloging, classifica- 
tion and card production is not only standard- 
ized among all libraries, but also is maintained 
at a high level by experts in this work. The 
Rochester Public Library also maintains a 
union catalog of books so processed for all 
libraries in the Pioneer Library System. 

Another key contribution is our field con- 
sultant service. Consultant work emphasis is 
generally on the collection itself in the early 
stages of a library system: weeding and, at 
the same time, appraising the whole collection 
and recommending titles to fill in the gaps. 
Valuable as weeding is in focusing public 
attention on the quality books that remain, 
it is a negative operation. To help the town 
library strengthen its collection after weeding, 
each county system offers matching grant 
funds on varying formulae to assist the town 
library in buying the important titles that they 
lack. When a weeding and appraisal project 
is completed, the benefitting library truly has 
a ‘‘new look.” 
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Field consultants also offer to the town 
librarians explanations of system services and 
procedures and advice on relationships be- 
tween the librarian and her library board, 
the arrangement of the book collection, the 
physical appearance of the library, service 
programs, simplification of library routines, 
planning moves to new locations, public rela- 
tions, book selection and orientation of new 
personnel to library work. 

Each system's director serves as consultant 
to the member library boards in these fields: 
budgeting, recruiting and selection of profes- 
sional personnel, planning new library build- 
ings or adapting buildings, relationships with 
local government, Civil Service, insurance, 
pensions, Social Security, legal organization 
of the library and the organizational proce- 
dures in starting a new library. In Monroe 
County, after every major field project is com- 
pleted, the director writes a detailed letter to 
the trustees of the member library informing 
them of what is good about the library, what 
is bad and what can be done to improve it. 
This puts advisory services on a formal basis 

a principle recently adopted by the county 
library board. Of course, the member library 
board can accept or reject the advice as it 
sees fit. 

The systems offer art and display services 
by imaginative artists. This service has been 
a tremendous advantage to the libraries in 
making them more attractive and in promot- 
ing the use of materials in and out of the 
libraries. We also provide public relations 
and publicity services: bookmarks, booklists, 
press releases and radio and television spot 
announcements to promote the use of all 
libraries. We supply press releases to our 
member libraries whenever there is some 
major program at the county or tri-county 
level which we would like each library to 
announce through its community newspaper. 

We have a variety of in-service training 
methods, the purpose of which is to help the 
librarians to raise their sights toward more 
and improved public service. This is one of 
our most important jobs, since we deal with 
all kinds of library workers. 

We work with the librarians, first of all, 
on an individual basis—in their libraries and 
at headquarters. We also use written memo- 
randa to supply information that everyone 
must have simultaneously. There are monthly 
topical meetings for our librarians, at which 
town librarians, system staff and Rochester 
Public Library personnel discuss system serv- 
ices and procedures, book selection and the 
library collections, service programs, public 
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relations and town library operational prob 
lems. In May 1959 we held a Pioneer Library 
System two-day workshop on work with 
young adults, conducted by Margaret Ed- 
wards, from the Enoch Pratt Library in 
Baltimore. 

We are planning now to make some bulk 
loans of books to the smaller town libraries 
from the large collection of the Monroe 
County Traveling Library (our extension 
agency). We have made bulk loans to the 
new libraries, established in the towns of 
Henrietta and Greece. We loaned them 1500 
books each, to enable them to start service to 
the public much sooner than they would if 
they had to build up their own collections to 
the proper size. 

There is another central service that has a 
promising future. It is centralized circulation 
records. This is a major clerical operation 
that every library must perform. The Roches- 
ter Public Library centralized this operation 
in May 1958 when it introduced photographic 
charging and IBM transaction cards in all of 
its units. The Brighton Memorial Library 
began a similar program in July 1959 and 
purchases its IBM sorting and collating serv- 
ice from the Rochester Public Library. More 
libraries ultimately may avail themselves of 
this service. 

The last benefit that the Pioneer Library 
System offers to its member libraries is cash 
grants, distributed under varying formulae by 
the three county systems. 


The Central Librar) 


When a federated system is proposed, 
someone is certain to ask: “What about the 
central library, what does it gain in this?” 
The Rochester Public Library must gain from 
participating in a system, so we have to ask 
ourselves that question all the time. Here is 
how it fares. 

First of all, it receives a cash grant from 
the Monroe County Library System—$53,000 
in 1959. Secondly, it gets paid for the serv- 
ices that it renders, including, for example, 
$29,000 for book processing and delivery 
service in the County of Monroe and another 
$14,000 for book processing for the Liv- 
ingston and Wayne Systems. Thirdly, its 
branches participate in the rotating book pro- 
grams of the Monroe County Library System. 
The subject divisions in the main library have 
a special system fund to use to buy added 
copies of books that are in demand as a result 
of interlibrary loan. The use of this fund 
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prevents downgrading of service to city tax 
payers when books are lent to town libraries. 

Fourthly, the Pioneer Library System pro- 
vides the staff to process all author-title inter 
library loan requests. The only interlibrary 
loans processed by RPL staff are the subject 
requests—and that by their own choice. A 
fifth central library gain is the $6,250 worth 
of equipment purchased to date by the 
Monroe County Library System for the cen 
tralized book processing departments of Roch 
ester Public Library to permit them to mech 
anize and modernize. This equipment has 
helped immensely to increase the production 
of the department, benefitting the city library, 


as wel! as the towns. 


Finally, the Rochester Public Library gains 
through its enlarged service role, which is 
important to the city of Rochester. American 
cities are trying to retain their roles as regional 
shopping centers and our city, in particular, 
is in the midst of a most exciting program to 
revitalize the downtown section. The key role 
played by the Rochester Public Library s cen 
tral library in this three-county program can 
not be discounted as a drawing card for the 
city of Rochester. Many city and county offi- 
cials are keenly interested in the tri-county 
library program. And they are taking pride 
in pointing to this demonstration of coopera 
tion among counties. 


Some Conclusions 


In closing, here are a few observations 
The first is that the cooperative or federated 
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organization is most workable. To some li 
brarians and government officials, who believe 
that consolidation is the only road to progress, 
our system may appear to be an administrative 
monstrosity. Maybe so, but it works. The 
quality of service will vary from community 
to community in a locally financed federation, 
such as ours, but the system's central services 
help immeasurably to upgrade services 

Field consultant service is the heart of any 
system. Until you have somebody out in the 
town, talking to people on their own grounds, 
in their own style, and at their own pace, you 
don't really have a system. Directives and 
memoranda from headquarters and telephone 
calls are not a substitute for the personal 
touch. There has developed an esprit de corp 
among our librarians that has been nurtured 
by the field consultants, who have demon 
strated tact, understanding and a desire to be 
ot help. 

It takes about five years for a 
mature and to win the confidence of the local 
boards and librarians. It's new and strange to 
everyone at the beginning, and it takes time 
for people to get acquainted and gain som« 
degree of confidence. Then, all of a sudden 
a good system starts to click, From then on, 
heaven help the administrator because he wi!! 
be asked to help at every turn 


system to 


There is a marvelous spirit of teamwork 
and idea sharing in a progressive system 


Everyone in our system is proud to be a part 
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of it and it’s nice to see that pride growing. 
The member librarians and trustees can see 
what they are able to do for their people and 
they know that the system is doing a real job 
in helping them, Our town librarians are the 
best salesmen that we have. They have trav- 
eled to other counties and to state meetings 
to preach the gospel of cooperation. 

The federated system demonstrates local 
democratic processes at work. Two of the 
libraries in Monroe County didn't join the 
system in 1952. One has joined now. It 
decided on its own; no pressure was put on 
the board. Again, the local program is no 
better than the local board and librarian want 
to make it, bearing in mind that there is a 
minimum level of service that the system has 
produced far above the pre-system mini- 
mum. 

Cooperation among libraries can best be 
summarized, in our judgment, by stating that 
several libraries can accomplish much _ by 
working together that none could achieve on 
its own. That is even more true in areas where 
there are no strong central libraries like the 
Rochester Public Library. By planned co- 
operation and subject field assignments within 
a system, several libraries can develop a strong 
decentralized collection 

Cooperation among libraries in federated 
systems promises a great future for American 
public libraries. The Pioneer Library System 
is looking to such a future! 


One of the 
Pioneer 
libraries 
the Seymour 
Library at 
Brock port 


New York 
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Small Thanks 


By Gerald Raftery 


6670 YOU GET PAID for working in the 
library?” 

No matter how often it happens, and it 
happens often, I'm always a bit startled when 
an earnest junior high school pupil asks me 
that question. 

It usually happens when I have just 
achieved, perhaps only momentarily, that 
ideal state of equilibrium when forty or fifty 
kids in the school library are moderately 
happy but not too happy, moderately quiet 
but not too quiet, and moderately busy be- 
cause that’s the most you can ever hope for. 
At such a time the question comes as an 
especial shock, like stepping on a cake of 
soap in a warm shower. 


When I admit that I do indeed accept 
money for the privilege of spending the day 
in the bright, buzzing library, my pupil is 
likely to look a bit aggrieved as though it 
were some sort of ingratitude to allow crass 
commercialism to sully our delightful rela- 
tionship. I’m sure that if I snapped and 
snarled, if I insisted on absolute silence and 
offered tiptoeing around as the only alterna 
tive to sitting still, I would be more obviously 
earning a pay check. Not that running a 
library that way is much of a sinecure; they 
both involve equilibrium and the difference 
is only that between the high wire and the 
slack wire. 

Possibly the question often comes up at 
such a time because when the library is full, 
[ usually put aside all the various bookkeeping 
and clerical tasks and devote my full time to 
keeping the peace. I do this by moving slowly 
around and showing the flag in all parts of 
the library on the same general principle that 
cowboys employ in circling a restless herd 
and crooning softly. 


A good many times when the library is 
half-empty and I seem to be very busy, I'm 
not working nearly as hard. In fact, I may be 
enjoying myself thoroughly—-and I hope the 
board of education never discovers that I 
would be willing to pay them any reasonable 
sum for the privilege of ordering a hundred 
new books, and unpacking and classifying 
them. Things like that are a sort of bonus that 
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goes with the job—a Christmas bonus that can 
come at any time of the year. 

Of course, as the old gamblers’ axiom has 
it, “It all evens up in a year,’’ and new books 
don't arrive as often as do fifteen new cus- 
tomers lining up at the door just at a time 
when the library is full, when the only way 
to accommodate any more people is to let 
them swing from the chandeliers, and when 
it looks every minute as though the current 
occupants are about to take over that area. 
Those are the times when I earn my salary, 
even if the pecuniary facts of life are a shock 
to an occasional young customer. 

I suppose the basic question is one of ap 
preciation, and certainly no one should ever 
take a job in a junior high school in the hope 
of being appreciated. It’s not that the young- 
sters wouldn't appreciate you if they thought 
of it; but it never enters their minds. They 
are so occupied with the roller-coaster zooms 
and dips of adolescence that anyone not their 
own age blends into the background. Unless 
you are unusually strict or unusually lax 
spectacularly efficient or entertainingly inefh- 
cient—you're just a part of the furniture. 
Who ever feels any gratitude toward a desk ? 

Down in the elementary school, the parents 
are often very appreciative of what you do 
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for their children, The kids are young and 
touchingly unsure of themselves; everything 
you teach them is new and big, and you can 
see them grow mentally and physically. At 
the other extreme in high school, many of the 
youngsters themselves realize what you are 
doing for them, They aren't surprised that 
you get paid; they only wonder that you aren't 
paid more, or that you take the job at any 
price 

But the junior high school spans the explo- 
sive years of adolescence, when youngsters are 
not helpless and appealing any more but are 
becoming people in their own right—obstrep- 
erous, obnoxious even—but distinct and selt- 
centered personalities. About the only grati- 
tude a teacher gets is from the parents of the 
few exceptional kids who would succeed in 
getting an education for themselves no matter 
what obstacles you put in their way. 

The vast majority of youngsters are too 
engrossed in the often painful business of 
growing up to pay much attention to mere 
adults. Little Linda, long an ardent scholar, 
has suddenly discovered that boys think she's 
pretty; the joys of the academic life are going 
to seem rather dull for awhile after that earth- 
shaking development. And young Johnny, 
whose voice sometimes changes in the middle 
of a sentence, has learned with great surprise 
that girls, who were such a pain in the neck 
only last year, are now an incomparable audi 
ence. Devising something for their daily en 
tertainment is an engrossing task for him, 
and likely to be rather wearing for his 
teachers, 

Of course; junior high school teachers can 
count sometimes on a little ex post facto 
appreciation when former pupils return, but 
even that is not too common an occurrence. 
When youngsters come back after an absence 
of several years, they are usually shocked to 
notice what the less tactful among them actu 
ally say——"'Gee! Everything seems so small, 
and you look sO old, and the kids are so 
young! 

The boys among them probably note, with 
a trace of condescension, that they are now 
physically bigger than their former teachers. 
The girls’ reaction is a bit more complicated; 
away back when they first came into junior 
high, it meant having men teachers for the 
first time for most of them, and this helped 
them look at the whole experience through a 
rose-colored glamor. Now, from the sophisti- 
cated eminence of seventeen, they look at their 
former teachers and realize with a shock that 
they are paunchy and balding and middle 
aged—as they were all the time. 
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A teacher I know used to explain that he 
kept his job, not because of the salary, but 
because of the psychic increments. Every 
career teacher will agree with him, even 
though appreciation is not one of those in- 
tangible earnings. You have to enjoy having 
kids around as they are—irritating, unpre- 
dictable, occasionally entertaining — because 
that’s the only way you'll ever know 99.9 
per cent of them. 

If you meet them again, it will probably 
be by accident. I remember driving into a 
gas station one afternoon and recognizing the 
young operator as a former pupil of some 
years back. I didn’t recall his name and he 
obviously didn't remember mine. 

We exchanged hearty and uneasy small talk 
as he gassed the car, and when I turned the 
key to start I suggested, “Why don't you stop 
up at the junior high school some time and 
say hello to everybody ?”’ 

“Are you still there?” He looked amazed; 
then he shook his head in condolence. “Gee, 
I thought you'd have improved yourself by 
now!” 





The Fantasy-Reality Dilemma 
HAT ABOUT FANTASY VS. REALITY? 
Probably no question about books for 
children can arouse a more heated response 
from parents, teachers, librarians, and re- 
viewers. 

Perhaps this issue is so absorbing because 
it springs from a sincere adult perplexity as 
to what is basic and strengthening in a con- 
fused world; perhaps it grows out of a char- 
acteristically American concern over a per- 
ceived gap between science and humanism; 
perhaps the swinging pendulum of child- 
development practice seems to favor first one 
kind of book and then the other. Whatever 
the reason, the question is very much alive 
among people who are concerned with chil- 
dren's books . . 

Pretending, like knowing, is part of being 
human. Children’s days are full of leaps 
from the literal to the make-believe and back 
again. They need books that are as varied 
as their own shifting moods and interests. 
It would be as absurd to provide books of a 
single kind for a child as it would be to 
limit an adult's reading to nothing but novels 
or newspapers. Surely there is no real ‘‘fan- 
tasy-vs.-reality’’ dilemma, but only the care 
ful work of choosing for children the best of 
all the variety of books available for them 
today.— Betty Miles, teacher and writer, in 
“Saturday Review" for November 7, 1959 
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The Librarian and Individualized Reading 


B) Patrick /. Groff 


iw HER BOOK, The Spinster, 
ster, 1959) Sylvia Ashton-Warner sensi- 
tively portrays the struggles of Anna Voron- 
tosov to teach a group of Maori children in 
New Zealand. The children live in a world 
quite different from Anna's; not just a 
non-adult world but one distinct from Anna's 
in many ways: socially, economically, and 
morally. She has predict ibly small success in 
teaching these children to read. How, she 
asks, can I help these children who at the 
same time are so foreign and undisciplined 
and yet so childishly attractive? Quite by 
accident she stumbles onto the answer: 

“Tt . . . comes to me with the same relief 
from pressure with which the other realiza- 
tions have been emerging: primer children 
can write their own books. They actually are 

“Moreover we'll read these books. Every 
day. Think of it! New exciting books written 
every morning . . . with all the illustrations 
vivid in the infant-room mind already!” 

The methods that Anna Vorontosov used 
with her beginning readers are strikingly like 
those suggested by advocates of individualized 
reading in this country. R. Van Allen,! for 
instance, suggests that the child begin his 
experience with reading the descriptions of 
pictures he has drawn. These descriptions are 
first dictated to the teacher who records them 
for the child. Soon the child is writing as 
well as reading these brief, personal stories. 
A basic stock of vital and vivid sight words 
is built up in this way. The child soon after 
this turns to pre-primers, primers and simple 
trade books, and then, in turn, to increasingly 
difficult reading materials. 

The crucial difference between individual- 
ized reading and the teaching of children in 
a group using a single book, is essentially 
the adapting of the reading material to the 
child rather than the other way around. 
Teachers well know that no child learns to 
read at the same rate as another, nor are his 
interests exactly the same. By permitting him 
to select the material he will read, individual- 
ized reading allows the child to learn at his 
own individual pace and to read materials 
that are interesting to him. Remedial read- 
ing is seldom necessary in classes using this 
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method because there is no group standard 
for any child to fall behind, thereby becom- 
ing a remedial reading case. There is less 
opportunity for a child to feel inferior be- 
cause he is not held up to a group standard. 
Bright children, on the other hand, are not 
held back and spurt ahead at an astonishing 
rate. 


The idea of individualized reading is 
hardly a new one. Annie E. Moore wrote in 
1916: “The question may fairly be asked 


whether many children might not pass almost 
unconsciously into the art of reading and 
largely through their own spontaneous effort 
if they were surrounded by the right stimuli 
and freed from subjection to highly special- 
ized, closely regulated methods, applied by 
overanxious adults who are determined that 
nothing shall interfere with the particular 
scheme in vogue.” ? 


Individualized reading in this country 
the passing years has received much of the 
same kind of opposition as do Anna Voron- 
tosov's fictional efforts, however. There is a 
passive agreement by many with it in theory, 
but a strong feeling that it will not work for 
practical reasons. The support for the method 
is gaining momentum, nevertheless. Although 
only one textbook * on the teaching of read- 
ing freely encourages the use of the plan—in 
fact, as the primary method by 
which reading should be taught—two other 
books *:° totally devoted to describing the 
practice are now available. Edward Dolch, a 
long-time specialist in the teaching of read 
ing, is one of the few authorities who sees 
a strong future for the method. He believes 
that because of the mental health emphasis 
in today’s schools, supplementary reading in 
the future will become of first importance, 
replacing basic reading textbooks as the main 
body of reading material. He remarks, ‘Many 
teachers have ‘felt it in their bones’ that this 
is what the reading program needed "6 


defends it 


Children’s librarians are well aware of the 
surge in the publication of very-easy-to-read 
books for beginning readers. The writer has 
compiled a list of over 300 books published 
recently that the first-grade child can read 
independently or with a minimum of help 
It seems likely that such material will become 
increasingly available. The suitability of these 
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materials for individualized reading is obvi- 
ous, and speaks, at least indirectly, for the 
expanding acceptance of this method. 

The published reports of individualized 
reading indicate that children learn to read as 
well and often better under this method than 
under group instruction. There is the added 
satisfaction for the child of being able to 
choose which books he wants to read and to 
read them at a pace comfortable for him. 
The ideas of freedom and reading books tend 
to become synonymous concepts in his mind. 
This observation by the child, in itself, has 
manifold implications for our domestic soci 
ety. Parents, also, seem to be enthusiastic 
about the plan, frequently because of the 
changes in attitudes about reading and books 
they notice in their children. In some cases 
children have brought parents to the library 
rather than vice versa. 

Some of the implications or points of sig 
nificance for librarians of individualized read- 
ing need to be pointed out. Probably librar- 
ians by and large subscribe in principle to 
this method of teaching reading. At least they 
long have protested the practice of classifying 
children as certain types of readers, a practice 
they have felt tends to restrict the child to 
reading materials of a relatively unchanging 
nature in both difficulty and interest, but does 
not take into sufficient consideration the in 
herent interest of specific reading material, or 
the effort on the part of the child to read 
highly motivating materials. 

Individualized reading, of course, makes no 
absolute judgment for the child as to what 
material he can or should read. He makes the 
decisions under a process of self-selection, 
with the teacher acting as a guide and a coun 
selor. This process, in fact, reminds one very 
much of the work of a librarian. The teacher 
must go beyond this point, obviously, and 
gives the child systematic help in word recog 
nition, study skills and other reading abilities. 
Because the teacher actually does function 
much as a librarian at the same time, knowl- 
edge of children’s books and their contents 
becomes as important for him as for the 
librarian. The help librarians can give in pro 
viding in-service education for teachers using 
this method should not be overlooked 

Librarians often have been shocked at the 
paucity of reading materials available in some 
schools. They should realize the advocates of 
individualized reading also find such condi 
tions deplorable. The success of individual 
ized reading depends upon the immediate 
availability of numerous and varied books 
and other reading materials at many reading 
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difficulty levels. One of the major objectives 
of individualized reading, therefore, is to in- 
crease the number and variety of books in 
schools. These prerequisites indicate the need 
for a school library in every elementary school 
as well as in every secondary school. Some 
advocates of individualized reading believe 
that the teaching of children to read in 
groups, using a single book at a time, actually 
has hindered the growth of school libraries. 
They believe if individualized reading were 
widely accepted, school libraries would be 
established as a natural consequence. This in 
turn might very well stimulate the education 
of more school librarians. 

There is conclusive evidence in the reports 
of teachers using individualized reading that 
children who are taught to read by this 
method read many times more books than 
those taught by group methods. Also, there 
is some evidence that the books they read 
during their leisure time are of better literary 
quality. The probable improvement in these 
two important aspects, book circulation, and 
the appreciation of literature of higher qual- 
ity, should be pleasing to librarians. 

Some public libraries already have felt the 
effects of schools with no libraries of their 
own undertaking individualized reading pro- 
grams. Because individualized reading as yet 
is not widespread, the calls from schools for 
visits by the librarian to explain library pro- 
cedures and to describe the juvenile book 
collection can usually be met. Imagine, how- 
ever, a hypothetical situation in which three 
or four elementary schools without school 
libraries suddenly decide to individualize their 
reading program. All the classes in all these 
schools might call upon a single library, 
staffed by a single children’s librarian, to 
supply the majority of the books needed. 
How long would it be before the librarian 
would run out of books, time and energy, if 
not patience, in trying to meet these needs? 
Such a situation—a healthy demand for books 
and services—is not an altogether unfortunate 
condition, though, for it could provide heavy 
ammunition at the library budget meetings. 
It also might bring to the attention of citizens 
reluctant to pay enough for their schools, the 
need to spend more money for the books their 
children read in school. 

Librarians among others have become dis- 
tressed by the increasing tendency in educa- 
tion to place a premium upon reading which 
is aimed at enabling the individual to get 
along with others, or to more readily find 
group acceptance. The child must “average 
out” in his reading interests so as to become 
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very much like every other child. He must, 
by and large, read what other children read. 
Private aims in reading are looked upon as 
non-utilitarian, and therefore, are suspected 
of having little value in satisfying group ob- 
jectives. The bookish, “‘lone-wolf’’ child be 
comes a source of disturbance for his teacher, 
while the conformist child who smoothly 
meshes any individual purposes he may have 
into the larger group framework is given 
much approval. The child, in other words, is 
constantly required to read for external, outer 
directed reasons. Individualized reading dis- 
agrees to a great extent with these objectives 
for reading. As far as possible, under this 
plan the child defines his individual reading 
goals and selects the reading material to 
satisfy them. It is contended that more self 
reliance and self-sufficiency as well as a 
greater development of inner resources are 
the result. 


As the status of books in the minds of the 
general public grows, so grows the stature of 
the librarian. It is axiomatic that the person 
who reads little, or who reads material of a 
decidedly low literary value, sees little need 
for the improvement of library service or the 
betterment of librarians’ salaries and working 
conditions. One of the arguments of the sup 
porters of individualized reading is that by 
this method the child will grow to adulthood 
with a more favorable attitude toward books, 
an increased sensitivity to the value of librar 
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ies and library services, and a protective point 
of view toward the inviolability of free ex 
pression and the unhindered distribution of 
written materials. There should be in other 
words, long-range benefits not only for society 
in general, but for librarians as well, from 
the use of individualized reading. 
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Are You Ready? 


By Mary V. Gaver 


IMPLEMENTING THE 


NEW AASL STANDARDS 





R. FRANCES HENNE and Ruth Ersted have, together with their hard-working com- 

mittee, representatives of twenty educational organizations, and literally hundreds 
of school librarians, accomplished a monumental piece of work by turning in to the 
American Library Association early in September the manuscript for Standards for 
School Library Programs. Since that date, Eleanor Ahlers (AASL executive secretary ) 
and Pauline Love (head of ALA publishing department) have been busier than the 
proverbial one-armed paper hanger preparing the manuscript for the printer and 
developing auxiliary materials to be published at the same time for use in the imple- 
mentation program. The standards will be ready early this year. Now the question is 
“How ready are you for the standards ? 

The American Association of School Librarians has for at least a year geared the 
work of its board and of most of its committees to an implementation program. A new 
standing committee on standards implementation has been set up to serve as a liaison 
with regional associations concerned with standards and to develop and execute plans for 
implementation of the new national standards. It is therefore organized on a regional 
basis. A list of members, and the states for which each is responsible, follows. 


DorotHy ANNABLE, LIBRARIAN, CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, MASSA 
CHUSETTS: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 


OLiviA Way, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY: 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia 

ViRGINIA MCJENKIN, DirEcTOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, FULTON COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 


ALIcE Brooks McGuire, LIBRARIAN, CASIS SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Loutsiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


HELEN OFSCHGER, SUPERVISOR, PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES, OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 


Mary V. Gaver, Professor at Rutgers Graduate School of Library Service, is Chairman of the AASI 


Standards Implementation Committ 
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SARA FENWICK, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin 


ADA WING MONTGOMERY, HEAD LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CENTRALIA, 
WASHINGTON: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 


MILDRED FRARY, SUPERVISOR, CIty SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1205 West Pico 
BOULEVARD, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: California, Hawaii, Nevada 


All school librarians should watch for news about implementation activities as it is 
reported in the official AASL magazine S¢ hool Libraries and should write to their re- 
gional representative for any adc litional information which they need. In addition, each 
individual school librarian should appoint himself as a one-man standing committee to 
develop implementation plans in his own individual bailiwick—his own school and 
school district. Here are ten activities which every school librarian should begin now to 
carry out: 


1. Order two copies of the new standards from the ALA (Publishing Department, 
50 East Huron St. Chicago 11, Illinois). Keep one for your own information 
and mark the second for the information of your principal and/or superintendent, 
preferably both. 


Go back to the 1945 standards or to your state standards, whichever is higher, and 
measure your own library against these standards. If your library is deficient, set 
up tables of information showing status, standards, and deficiencies, in columns, 
on such factors as space, seating capacity, staff, book stock. 


If your library is above present standards (O, happy day!) set up such a table any 
way. Study your service to check whether you are reaching the objectives of your 
school for every child and state your deficiencies in these respects. Identify areas 
where in your opinion your service should be improved. 


What about the rest of the schools in your school district? Do they have school 
library service? Pure selfishness should lead you to work for them as for your own 
school. 


Talk to your principal and to your superintendent about the forthcoming standards. 
Read the materials in the Instructor (November 1959), the Bulletin of the Na 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals (November 1959), and in 
School Libraries (October 1959). There is ammunition there for more confer 
ences than you will have time for before publication date. Read especially Bernice 
M. Wiese’s excellent article in the NASSP Ba//etin on evaluating your library. 


Begin to work out plans with your principal and superintendent for ways to inform 
your faculty, the school board, and the PTA or citizens groups about the standards 
There will be a promotional leaflet and a discussion guide to help you carry out 
these plans. A date in March or April should be just about right. 


Ask for permission to present a report on your school library and its needs to the 
school board, as their own celebration of National L ibrary Week 


Be sure you are well informed on the standards for public libraries, published (also 
by ALA) in 1956. These have a strong statement on proper relations between 
school and public libraries which will be useful in your talk before the school 
board. 


Go to see the director of your local public or county library. Propose that together 
you develop plans for achieving better service for both public and school libraries 
in your district 


10. Keep the Standards Committee member for your state (listed above) informed as to 
your successes, and even your failures. We hope to have a real clearing house of 
information in School Libraries but can not do so unless you keep us informed 


If every school librarian will actually carry out such a program of implementation, 
then by 1970 our school libraries will have caught up with the potentialities for service 
which are described in the new standards! 
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“Dear Garbage Man” 


By Grace 


z3 EAR GARBAGE MAN: I'm sorry but the 

bed was older and more broken than 
we thought. . . .”—thus goes the letter return- 
ing some cherished trash to Stan the garbage 
man. In Gene Zion’s delightful picture book 
of this title, Stan the novice rubbish collector 
is inspired with each new piece of junk that 
is set out for him to destroy. He sees in an 
old bed, a broken bicycle, or a battered sofa 
some good to be reclaimed. So intense is his 
enthusiasm that he refuses to let any of it be 
ground up by the chewer-upper and hoards 
it all so that when he returns home in the 
evening he can share it with fellow devotees. 
However, his plan backfires and the next 
morning he finds all of his treasures back on 
the curb, this time to meet the fate intended 
for them. 

We children’s librarians of St. Louis Public 
Library feel a kindred tie with Stan for not 
only do we hoard junk (and other peoples’ 
as well) but we take the next step and design 
with the discards. 

As librarians we are all aware of the many 
books written on the wise use of odds and 
ends. Hobby books explain in great detail 
how old tin cans and shoe boxes can become 
useful articles. Cookbooks extol the virtues 
of leftovers. In fact, even hash has taken on 
a new glamour deprived it for many years. 
And it was just a short generation ago that 
the middle child was clothed, if not stylishly 
at least adequately, from handed-down gar- 
ments of the senior member. 

Like Stan we find it hard to part with any- 
thing that might become a likely “prop.” 
Most of our families, friends, husbands, and 
companions of our after-working hours are 
the first to admit—it is junk! No doubt it is 
because they get caught up in the fever of 
wondering what the flotsam and jetsam will 
become that they let us store our loot at all. 

Displays and visual materials play such an 
important part in our work with children that 
a steady stream of bookmarks, posters, mo- 
biles, and exhibits must be forthcoming. 
Youngsters are quick to accept what we have 
to offer, in the spirit rather than the letter of 
the law, so it makes our task that much easier. 


Grace Spear is Children’s Librarian at the 
Carondelet Branch of the St. Louis, Missouri, Public 
Library 
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At first we find ourselves consciously 
searching for ideas. Library periodicals are 
consulted, household magazines read for ad- 
vertisements that have a new slant. Depart- 
ment store windows help too. Then, suddenly 
it happens! Without warning it becomes 
second nature to be a trash retriever. Un- 
consciously ideas present themselves as scraps 
are discovered. There are degrees of addic- 
tion but happily most of us have the same 
propensity for this interesting hobby. 


One of the children’s librarians ate an 
oyster dinner and then fell in love with the 
shells. Result: one of the most unique dis- 
plays we have had. Supported on pipe-cleaner 
legs the shells join the walrus and the car- 
penter who sing a sad ditty. Boxes which had 
housed Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass spun over the exhibit, sus- 
pended on gay yarn cords of varying lengths. 
It was this same librarian who picked up 
pieces of splintered mulberry branches after 
the tree had been shattered by a near tornado. 
Driftwood pales beside the smoothness and 
color of this wood which is used in many 
ways. 

The librarian of our young peoples’ de- 
partment took quantities of unused Christmas 
greetings and turned them into holiday deco- 
rations. She grouped them on the entrance 
doors to the room. No one believes a FRESH 
PAINT sign without personal investigation 
and she realized that the same curiosity would 
prevail here. Inside each cover she wrote an 
amusing salutation plus a timely reading sug- 
gestion, Effective? And it had the added 
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advantage of disposing of these cards with 
good conscience. Another department uses 
old Christmas cards by removing the greeting 
and personal part and stamping the library 
hours on the back. During the holiday season 
these are given to adults and children alike 
as bookmarks. 


Christmas is a wonderful time to put one’s 
imagination (and trash) to work. Tall silver 
candles if X-rayed would reveal cardboard 
tubes (which come with waxed paper rolled 
on) covered with aluminum foil. A bright 
flame tops them, these cut from scraps of 
poster paper. Hurricane lamps add color to 
another children’s room and on close inspec 
tion one sees they are hollow-stemmed beer 
glasses with scarlet candle scraps lending a 
glow. 

One of the librarians saves all the scraps 
of gift wrapping paper that have interesting 
and attractive motifs. Youngsters cut these 
out during the summer months when they 
seek out the library with 
Later the motifs are pasted on scraps of poster 
or bindery paper (our bindery saves all th 
scraps for this purpose ) and become coveted 
bookmarks. It is this same imaginative librar 
ian who has us all eating Puffed Peanuts so 
we can send a box top and a quarter for a 
castle complete with knights and moat, and 
who ferrets out travel bureaus with lovely 
posters for the asking 


nothing to do.”’ 


Everybody loves the Beatrix Potter stories 
and one ingenious librarian advertised them 
in a most engaging manner. Cutting the tiny 
animals from an advertisement for thc 
mounted them on light cardboard 
tiny plastic holders 


hour 
ines, she 
and displayed them in 
They were carefully cut with manicure scis 
sors so that none of the deiail was lost and 
had a 3D effect that 


This same artist was responsible for one of 


Was mosi ImMpre sive 


the loveliest trees we have ever seen 


egg 


Here again she executed the work with skill 
and patience and sent all of us back 


branches inspired to make reasonable fa 


to our 


similes 


Umbrella spokes from bent parasols ar 
used to translate old folk and fairy tales into 
lovely animation. The head of the children’s 
room in the central library in 
with the YWCA sponsored a summer project 
of shadow puppet making. The characters of 
the stories were cut from construc t10n pape e, 
then attached to the metal sticks so that by 
simple manipulation of the spokes the tiny 
figures come to life. A light behind the 
equipment gives the silhouetted characters a 


coope ration 
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delicate color and vivacity, projected on a 


gauze-like screen. ‘Three Billy Goats Gruff” 


and “Bremen Town Musicians” were worked 
out successfully and were of interest to every- 
one coming into the room. The need for 
spokes became so great that an SOS was sent 
out for all discarded rainchasers. 


Tiny strips of wood cleverly glued or 
tacked miniature artist 
which an art masterpiece postal card, or a 
vacation souvenir card can be shared. One 
room uses this tiny stand during the summer 
to hold cards sent back by the youngsters who 
are visiting Disneyland, the Ozarks, or pet 
haps the zoo in the same city. 


become easels on 


® 


be 


<..* 
oe 


® 
® 


a 


Coat-hanger wire and laundry cardboards 
make ideal mobile materials. They are su 
perior to those purchased at an art store, since 
the wire is easy to bend and strong enough to 
support the cardboard motifs which can easily 
be cut with ordinary scissors. One of the li- 
brarians made an attractive Christmas mobile 
with bright tree ornaments. She arranged 

(Continued on page 367) 
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“Dear Sir: | Want a Job” 


B) Robert M. 


HERE SHOULDN'T BE ANY POINT in writ- 
ing this article. 

But there ts 

Librarianship is a profession which calls 
for a high degree of literacy, and those who 
practice it are assumed to be capable of 
expressing themselves at least adequately and 
reasonably well. 

But are they? A great many, of course, are, 
but many others, alas, are not. I have just 
gone through what is becoming an annual 
experience that is discouraging, dishearten- 
ing, exasperating—and at times mildly amus- 
ing. I have been searching for new staff 
members, and reading the letters of applica- 
tion that have come in from all over the 
country. A few were well done, some fairly 
well done—and some fell into the category 
that makes me wonder about the future of 
my profession. 

A letter of application is an important 
thing, and it may well change the entire 
future of its writer, as well as his family, 
his employer, and various other people with 
whom he comes into contact. This being the 
case, isn't it worthy of some pretty careful 
thought? Apparently a great many applicants 
don't think so. 

I do not intend at this or any other time 
to compose a letter-writer’s manual ; I doubt 
if I have the ability to do so, and I know I 
do not have the time. I should like, though, 
to point out some incorrect, annoying, frus- 
trating, and even unconsciously deceitful prac- 
tices which I have observed in letters I have 
received or seen over the past few years, and 
from them derive a little list of do’s and 
don't's which might prove useful to future 
applicants who might be interested in work- 
ing for me or other prospective employers. 

If writers will observe these cautions, while 
they may not achieve the composition of 
Masterpieces, they will at least be less likely 
to alienate the recipients of their letters than 
they will if they do not observe them: 
title, and address « 
person writing to. My name happens to be 
a rather unusual one, and many people apparently 
rebel at accepting the idea that anyone can actually 
have such a cognomen I have received letters (not 
in all cases from applicants) addressed to me as 


| the 


l Get the « 
you 


rrecl name, 


Ave 


Robert Lightfoot is Director of the Bradley Uni 
versity Lihy ivy, Pe orld, Illinoet , 
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Lightfoot, Jr. 


Lighfood, Lightfool, Lightfort, Lightford, Lang- 
ford, Lightner, Lightbody, Light-Foote, Proudfoot, 
Barefoot, Broadfoot, Wingfoot, Golightly, Light- 
house, and even on one occasion, to my complete 
mystification, Spencer. I try not to be unduly sensi- 
tive when this happens, but can hardly escape the 
feeling that the person thus playing fast and loose 
with one of my most precious possessions might be 
careless about other matters, too. 

While we are on this subject, it might be well 
to point out that mispellings of unusual surnames 
are not the only form of mix-up in this connection. 
Since working at Bradley University I have several 
times been addressed in letters as ‘Dear Mr. Brad- 
ley,’ and one event which caused chuckles among 
our staff members for days was the receipt of an 
envelope addressed to me as ‘Robert M. Bradley,” 
which contained a pamphlet entitled “Mean What 
You Say.” 

This next caution might well be regarded 
as merely a part of the foregoing, but I find 
it enough of a problem in itself to make a 
special point of it: 

2. If you are writing to a person with “Jr.” as 
part of his name, handle it with care. In the first 
place, if the owner of a name with Jr. attached to 
it signs it that way, those who write to him should 
use it. However, this does mot mean you address 
him by it; when I get a letter with the salutation 
“Dear Mr. Lightfoot, Jr.,” I immediately assume 
I am in correspondence with a nitwit. It’s a little 
like saying “Dear Bishop Smith, D.D.”’ 

Furthermore, watch out that you get it on the 
right line. I wrote someone a letter, and 
signed it 


once 


Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr. 
Librarian 
and received an answer deflatingly addressed to: 
Robert M. Lightfoot 
Jr. Librarian 


The same words were used, but the meaning was 
not the same! 

Another experience I once had with a correspond- 
ent who seemed to have Junior trouble was during 
my incumbency as librarian at Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College. A letter arrived, addressed to: 

Mr. Scranton Keystone, Jr. 
College Library 
and the salutation read ‘Dear Mr. Keystone.’ 

3. If the prospective employer to whom you are 
writing is a clergyman, be sure to use the “Rev.” 
part properly. Write his name as “Rev. Thomas 
K. Brown,’ but make your salutation “Dear Mr. 
Brown” or “Dear Dr. Brown’’—never, never, 
NEVER “Dear Rev. Brown.” This is an experience 
I have never personally had, but I know how my 
clerical friends without exception react to it. “Rev. 
Thomas Brown” or “Rev. Mr. Brown” is all right 

but “Rev. Brown’ might get you excommuni- 
cated! 

4. Watch your grammar. Vf you think this ad- 
vice for librarians is superfluous, you should see 
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some of the letters I have received! One applicant 
once wrote me, “In addition to this training, I have 
took several courses at—" well, never mind where; 
there’s no need to embarrass an otherwise reputable 
university. Not many get quite that far off base, but 
awkward phrasing, redundant expressions, over- 
involved sentences, singular subjects with plural 
verbs and vice versa, and misplaced modifiers are 
all too frequent. 

5. If you can’t type, compose your letter and get 
someone who can to copy it for you. As a matter 
of fact, if you can't type, how did you get through 
library school? All of the library school catalogs 
proclaim that typing ability is a necessity. Still, 
judging from my collection of letters, there are 
many persons who can't. An applicant for a cata- 
loging job capitalized the first two letters in my 
name, rather than only the first one. 
blamed if I suspect she might do her cataloging in 
a sloppy fashion? Another wrote her entire letter 
in the top quarter of the page, and left almost no 
margins on either side. Some divide words in 
rather weird fashion, such as applicati-on, lib-rary, 
retireme-nt, salar-y, leng-th, etc Several have 
scratched out words and made corrections by pen; 
some have x-ed out words; others have typed words 
over wotds, without first erasing the wrong ones; 
still others have no conception of proper spacing 
One even sent me what was obviously a carbon 
copy (and about a fourth copy, at that) with only 
my name typed direct from the ribbon. I didn't even 
bother to answer it. 


6. Be a photograph. 1 have 
received so few pictures in recent years that I am 
beginning to wonder if I am going against a library 
school directive in suggesting this. I have no desire 
to hire anybody solely on a basis of beauty, but a 
picture does help a prospective employer to form 
some impression of a person before seeing him. 
It might be argued that the requirement of a pic- 
ture for an application to be considered paves the 
way for hiring or failing to hire on the basis of 
some such factor as race rather than true merit 
There is perhaps an element of truth in this assump- 
tion, and I am not suggesting that hiring should be 
done on this basis. Certainly, I have no objection 
to employing a member of any race or religion, if 
that member is able to do his job well; however, 
I do like to know what I am getting before I get it 
Furthermore, not everybody shares my opinion in 
this regard, and it seems to me it is better for a 
prospect not to be invited for an interview because 
the facts are known than to be invited to one which 
will become hopeless as soon as they are learned 


sure lo enclose 


Send reasonably complete information about 
yourself with your letter. There 
growing tendency for a letter of application to say 
approximately this: “I should like to apply for a 
job with you. Let me know if you are interested, 
and I will tell you all about myself.’’ How in the 
world is an employer to know whether he is inter 
ested or not, without more to go on than that? 


seems to be a 


8. On the other hand, don't get too garrulou 
I have occasionally received a letter in which the 
writer tries to give his whole philosophy of librar 
ianship, or sings the praises of his (or more often 
her) ancestors, or explains at great length why he 
is unhappy in his present job 

In general, such things are much better left for 
discussion if and when there is an interview, and 
many things which are quite proper topics for dis 
cussion when the employer asks for them may carr; 
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Can I be 


a connotation of arrogance, smugness, boastfulness, 
or even defensiveness when brought up by the 
applicant before he is asked about them. I once 
saw a four-page singlespaced letter of application 
in which a woman traced her ancestry on both sides 
told everything she had ever done and why, ex 
pounded at length on how she thought the job she 
was applying for should be run, told what caused 
her to choose the profession she did, and even 
expatiated a bit on her politics and religion. She 
didn’t get the job. 

In theory, every article published in a schol- 
arly or professional magazine should contain 
some ‘‘contribution to knowledge.” I doubt 
if this one does. I think everyone who has 
read this far already knew everything I have 
mentioned. However, it is quite certain that 
not everybody applies what he knows, and 
disillusioning experience has shown me that 
all too many librarians forget or ignore these 
basic little bits of knowledge. If just one of 
them reads these words from an old pro, 
ponders on them, applies them, and gets a 
job he might otherwise not have landed, my 
efforts will have been worthwhile, and I hope 
this will happen 

In fact, I hope it will happen to somebody 
who applies for a job with me 


“DEAR GARBAGE MAN” 
(Continued fr 365) 
them in the way she thought most attractive, 
then balanced the balls by adding salt to the 
lighter ones—sort of like playing store with 
toy scales. 

All the children’s librarians in our system 
are adept artists. One branch librarian paid 
her confrere a true compliment; she gathered 
together a stack of TB placards, the variety 
and handed 
“Here,” she 
make some 


m page 


used to advertise health seals, 
them to the children’s librarian. 
said, “You should be able to 
thing out of these.’ 

At our bi-weekly meetings we have an 
opportunity to exchange ideas. When the 
weather permits we visit branches and see 
firsthand how others carry out plans. It is a 
wonderful booster for hostess-librarian and 
guests alike since good suggestions are there 
to be garnered and nothing adds to one’s am- 
bition to do a good job like sincere approval. 

In the end of the Dear Garbage Man story, 
when Stan realizes his trash must go the way 
of all rubbish, is he discouraged? He is not! 
For he envisions the swamps that will be filled 
in with the masticated mass to make play 
grounds and parks. Such is the reward of an 
imaginative soul. But how much more satisfy- 
ing it is to see our trash become treasures, 
especially when we have friends who help us 
cheat the chewer-upper. 
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TALKING POINTS 





During November, while Marie Loizeaux 
was putting together the last issue under her 
editorship, the number of paid subscriptions 
to the Wilson Library Bulletin for the first 
time exceeded 25,000. 

That statistic, an indication of the profes- 
sion’s numerical growth, is significant from 
another point of view. With the official 
organ of the American Library Association 
as a possible exception, it confirms the W’//- 
son Bulletin in its position as the most 
widely-read professional library magazine in 
the United States. ‘ 

Institutions are created by individuals. The 
Bulletin is a professional institution because 
of Marie Loizeaux, her assistants, and her 
predecessor, Stanley Kunitz. 

Institutions are created by individuals, but 
if they are to survive become something more 
than those individuals. This has happened 
to the Bulletin, and it is the profession at 
large which has made it happen. Librarians, 
who read this magazine, work with it, learn 
from it, and in their articles give back new 
knowledge, have made it a mirror of the 
profession in action. 

It is a good mirror, we think, and we shall 
try to hold it steadily so that it will reflect a 
true image as it has always done 

What is that image? It is of a profession 
practiced in Mesopotamia five thousand years 
ago and still immature. It is of a profession 
by its nature sensitive to every change in the 
society it serves. It is of a profession faced 
now, in America, with the 
maturity, since it must decide where it will 
encourage and where it will resist the changes 
which are remaking that society 


necessity for 


For change is everywhere and at every 
level 

There is change in the far North, where 
Alaskan statehood will mean new funds and 
new demands for library service. In New 
York City, the influx of Puerto Ricans has 
once again stirred the cooling melting pot 
‘nd introduced a new language problem 
There is change, most dramatically, in the 
South, where the librarian must decide for 
himself the meaning of “all deliberate 
speed.” 

American patterns of living are changing 
Last spring the librarian of Westport, Con- 
necticut, got up early and went to the rail- 
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road station. At the hour when Westport 
citizens leave the town where they spend the 
night and commute to the city where they 
spend the day, she set up a book display to 
remind them that they have a public library 
worth coming home to. 

In a country where almost everyone has a 
car, more and more suburbanites drive out in 
family groups to buy the week's provisions 
at great shopping centers miles from home. 
Should the library be built at the traditional 
community center or beside the highway in 
open country, with the supermarket, the de- 
partment store, and the drive-in movie 
theater ? 

All over America, the control of local 
public services is becoming centralized under 
county and larger authorities. In the library 
field, new possibilities of service, economic 
pressures, the Library Services Act, state and 
national standards —— all add momentum to 
the trend. One such experiment is described 
in this month’s article on the Pioneer Library 
System in New York State. Librarians must 
weigh what is to be gained against what may 
be lost, and decide. 

Individualized reading, a natural extension 
of current educational philosophies, is sug- 
gesting new ways of thinking about the role 
of school and children’s librarians. Likely 
developments are discussed in this issue's 
thoughtful article by Patrick Groff. Again, 
librarians must decide how they will receive 
the change. 

How should we react to the post-Sputnik 
emphasis on technological education? What 
is our professional attitude to the mass 
media? In this society, how shall we define 
obscenity, or should we try? 

These questions, growing out of the 
changing structure of American society, are 
not emerging questions; they are with us 
now and demand decisions. Others, generally 
more fundamental to the practice of librar- 
ianship, are identified by a distinguished 
symposium elsewhere in this issue. You can 
name a thousand more 

If maturitv lies in the ability to consider 
problems and to decide wisely, librarianship 
at the beginning of this new decade has a 
supreme opportunity to achieve maturity. 
Perhaps it also has a supreme obligation to 


do so 
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Reference Book Checklist 
1. The Golden Book Encyclopedia. New York 


Golden Press, 1959. 16 books in 8v. Library ed 
$39.50 

2. ZAEHNER, R. C., ed. The Concise Encyeli 
pedia of Living Faiths. New York. Hawthorn 
1959. 431p. $12.95 

3. Bacu, Marcus. Major Religions of the 


> 


World. New York, Abingdon, 1959. 128p. $1 
1. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 


cism. Index to the First Sixteen Volumes. New 
York, Hawthorn, 1959. unpaged pa. $1 

5. Religious and Theological Abstracts. v. 1, 
no. 1. Quarterly. Youngstown, Ohio, Theological 
Publications, Inc. March, 1958. unpaged. $7 per 
year 

6. Berrey, Lester V., ed. A Treasury of Bib 
lical Quotations. Garden City, Doubleday, 1958 
264p $3 


RuNES, DaGoBert D., ed. Concise Dictio» 
ary of Judaism. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1959. 237p. $5 
Meditations on 
Abingdon, 112p 


JOSEPHINE, 
New York, 


8. ROBERTSON, 
Garden Themes. 
$1.75 


9. LYON, MANSFIELD A., ed. Private Independ 


ent Schools, 12th ed. Wallingford, Conn., James 
E. Bunting, 1959, 1059p. $7.50 
10. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


and Sciences 1960-61. 
American Council on 
$3.75 


Fellou ships in the Arts 
3d ed. Washington, D.C 
Education, 1959. 220p 

ll: Career: for the Colle LE Man, 1959. The 
annual guide to business opportunities. New 
York, Careers Incorporated, 15 W. 45th St., 1958 
108p. Free to official agencies within accredited 
colleges and universities. Popular-priced edition 
available from Simon and Schuster 


12. American Handbook of Psychiatry. New 
York, Basic Books. 1959. 2v. $25 

13. BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K., JOHN W. HALL, 
and Robert E. Warp. Village Japan. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. 498p. $8.75 


14. Lovette, LELAND P. Naval Customs, Tra- 
ditions and Usage. Annapolis, U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute, 1959. 358p. $5.50 
You 


15. PATTERSON, Doris T. Family Goes 


Camping. New York, Abingdon, 1959.  160p. 
$2.50 

16. Depew, ArtTHUR M. The Cokeshury 
Party Book, New York, Abingdon, 1959. 377p 
$2.95 
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PHILLIS 


WILLETI 
Handbook of English Costume in 


17. CUNNINGHAM, C. 
CUNNINGHAM, 


AND 


the 19th Century. Philadelphia, Dufour, 1959. 
OOOp. $16.50 

18. SINKANKAS, JOHN. Gemstones of North 
America. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1959, 675p. 
$15 

19. MCLAUGHLIN, CHARLES, ed. Space Age 
Dictionary. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1959. 128p. 


$5.95 

20. SANAZARO, P. J., ed. Current Medical 
References. Los Altos, Cal., Lange Medical Pub- 
lications, 1959. 535p. $3.50 

21. SisteR M. Naomi, S.C. Basic Reference 
Books for Catholic High School Libraries, Villa- 
nova, Pa., Catholic Library Association, 1959. 45p 
pa. 
22. WEITZMANN, Kurt. Ancient Book Illu- 
mination, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1959. 166p. 64 plates. (Martin Classical 
Lectures v. 16) $9 

23. Broadcasting. 1959 Yearbook issue 
ington, Broadcasting Publications, 1959. 


Wash- 
v.p. $4 


New Encyclopedia 


The Golden Book Encyclopedia’ newcomer to 
the field, will attract elementary school children by 
its more than 6,000 highly colored illustrations, 
drawn chiefly from the familiar Golden Books. 
Not a page is without a picture, and many pages 
contain more illustration than text, though some- 
times small and not uniformly good. Articles, often 
chosen for interest appeal, with strong emphasis on 
science and technology, have deliberately been kept 
so short that some may feel they are inadequate 
Teachers and children’s librarians will note that 
contributors and consultants include such familiar 
names as Walt Disney, Willy Ley and Rutherford 
Platt, and a score of educators, including Paul 
Witty and Louis Shores. They will also observe 
that pronunciation is given for some difficult words 
that there are frequent see-references and an index 
which reveals that information on broad subjects 
can usually be found throughout the set under more 
specific headings. They may feel that though the 
over-all rating of reading difficulty is fifth-grade, it 
will appeal more to younger children who like to 
look at pictures, and to poor readers who need 
short sentences and paragraphs. The publishers 
recommend only the Goldencraft Library Binding 
for school and library use, and it is quite stout 
enough to stand hard treatment. They are selling a 
supermarket edition bound in laminated boards for 
$15.19. This will probably attract many parents 
because of its low price. Nothing in the publisher's 
announcement indicates that this inexpensive set is 
intended to replace already well-recognized young 
people’s encyclopedias, and certainly it won't. But 
teachers and librarians may wish to purchase it for 
supplementary use with first- and second-graders 
and poor readers 
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Religion 


What are the faiths by which men live today, the 
faiths that have endured in spite of persecution of 
their believers and attacks on their beliefs? Accord- 
ing to the editor of The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Living Faiths,’ they fall into one of two types of 
religious tradition: the prophetic, represented by 
Judaism, and by Christianity and Islam that derive 
from it; and the mystical tradition ‘which is the 
great contribution of Indian thought to the general 
religious scene.’ This determines the arrangement 
of the 17 chapters by British scholars, each of 
whom is an acknowledged expert in his own par- 
ticular field. To each has been left the exact treat- 
ment of his subject, and each religion is presented 
in its own context as it develops historically along 


its own necessarily individual lines. Christianity 
and Buddhism receive the fullest treatment, with 
shorter discussion of Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 


Jainism, Shintoism, Confucianism, and Taoism. The 
editor points out in his conclusion that all these 
religions will be faced with the twin challenges of 
materialistic secularism and Marxian Communism 
Nearly 100 plates, eight in color, range in subject 
matter from a reproduction of a fifth-century mosaic 
of the baptism of Jesus to a photograph of Billy 
Graham conducting his first open-air meeting in 
England. Suggested readings and an index com- 
plete this monographic cyclopedia, whose purpose 
in presenting to the general reader a truthful, schol- 


arly, and fair account of living faiths has been 
admirably fulfilled 
Much more modest is Major Religions of the 


World,’ in which the author discusses their origins 
and basic beliefs in a personal style, intended to 
inculcate respect, admiration, and appreciation for 
the living religions, but also to persuade the Prot- 
estant that ‘‘no other religion has as complete a 
revelation of God as has Christianity.” Thus, in 
spite of the glossary of terms which prefaces each 
chapter, and the author's effort to look at each re- 
ligion through the eyes of a believer of that faith, 
this manual does not achieve the objectivity of 
The Concise Encyclopedia of Living Faiths, Its 
conversational style and simplified explanations 
should make it popular in certain church libraries. 

7 he T wen tieth Century Ene yel pe dia of Catholi 
cism,* to be completed in 150 volumes by leading 
Catholic authorities, began publication in 1958 
Now the user has the first of a series of indexes, 
covering the first 16 books More than 
14,000 entries under specific headings, with see- 
also references from the general to the particular, 
over personal names, books of the Bible, concepts, 
beliefs, and sacraments. This careful work. which 
will be continued semi-annually, will be cumulated 
in the last volume of the encyclopedia. Meanwhile 
the interim indexes will be appreciated by those 
who wish to use this widely-hailed set for quick 
reference purposes. 


issued 


Religious and Theological Abstracts *® is intended 
as a nonsectarian abstracting service, issued in co- 
operation with the editors and editorial boards of 
the journals abstracted, The abstracts give a brief 
statement of contents rather than a condensation, 
serving as a guide to the articles in 32 journals in 
its first issue. The number of journals has been ex- 
panded to more than 50, with an increasing number 
of foreign titles. Articles abstracted are arranged 
alphabetically by author under five main categories : 
Biblical, theological, historical, practical, and re- 
ligion and the sciences, each of these being further 
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divided as necessary. It is hoped that this may de 
velop into a comprehensive coverage of the schol 
arly publication in the field. 

A Treasury of Biblical Quotations® draws from 
the King James version significant passages cover 
ing a wide range of practical subjects, under which 
they are arranged. Extensive cross references, e.g 
self-righteousne ss; see also hypocrisy, bigotry, con- 
ceit; tenderness see kindness; pity, see mercy, are 
employed to avoid overclassification and overlap- 
ping. Theological bias has been avoided. The 
selectivity, the arrangement by Biblical sequence 
under each subject, and the appended subject index 
make it more useful for those seeking an apt quota- 
tion than for identification of a less well-known 
passage. And in this it fulfills the compiler’s inten 
tion to ‘supply the modern need for a topical pres 
entation of Scripture.” 


6 


Concise Dictionary of Judaism" attempts to cover 
so wide a field, definition of terms, identification of 
persons, places, institutions, agencies, Customs, rang 
ing from a column on King David to six lines on 
Herman Wouk (1915-); from two columns on 
circumcision, to two words on chovah (religious 
duty), that entries are often too briefly treated to be 
really informative. Inadequacies in see-references 
probably account for their being no entries under 
Hanukkah, Pentateuch, Thummim, and Yahweh; 
while entries under both Kohen and Cohen. with 
slightly different information under each, are evi- 
dence of inconsistency. It is not clear what form of 
Judaism is represented, orthodox or reformed, but 
certain sections are interesting for their non-Chris- 
tian presentation, e.g., Jesus. Sixty plates are scat 
tered throughout the text, but do not accompany 
articles, and are not referred to in articles, e.g., 
Moses. Thus the work will not be as useful as it 
should be 

Meditations on Garden Themes*® is a modest 
little volume, whose reference value lies in its 
scriptural quotations, brief observations, and short 
prayers which can be used as program material for 
certain types of garden clubs. 


Education and Careers 


Private Independent Schools® in its twelfth edi 
tion, has revised its arrangement and now lists abput 
800 schools alphabetically by state. Nearly a third 
of the descriptive articles are much longer than the 
rest, these being subscribed to by the schools which 
supply the data on their history, physical plant, 
faculty and staff, description of student body, aca 
demic instruction, and other activities, with ac 
companying photograph. All other schools are de- 
scribed in six to ten lines. A section on educational 
associations, and an index of schools are included 
Thus it differs considerably from Sargent’'s Hand 
book of Private Schools, which groups its 950 pri 
mary and secondary schools by region, then state 
giving uniform directory information for each, with 
accompanying description which reflects the com- 
piler’s views of the school’s characteristics. A few 
schools outside the United States are listed in 
Private Independent Schools and will not be found 
in Sargent. Libraries not wishing to purchase both 
volumes will probably select Sargent because it is 
more inclusive, and contains an extensive classified 
section. 

Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1960-61,” 
now in its third edition, is valuable not only for the 
pertinent information on qualifications, number, 
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and amount of awards, etc., but for the very sen- 
sible introductions to each chapter, which give 
sound advice to the prospective fellow. These 
chapters cover pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fel- 
lowships, study abroad, summer study, etc., with 
listings by broad subject fields, e.g humanities, 
social sciences. A brief chapter’ on <r a bibli- 
ography, and a detailed index complete this very 
useful directory. 

Career: for the College Man ™ is an annual guide 
to business opportunities, distributed free to official 
agencies within accredited colleges and universities. 
Here about 50 insurance and business companies, 
manufacturing, research, and development agencies 
have stated their opportunities and requirements, 
with special indexes by geographic area, college 
major, and college interview, the last giving firms, 
and names of colleges visited by them. Though 
primarily prepared as a guide to the publisher's 
career résumé service, for which a fee is charged, 
it is an up-to-date source with which college li- 
brarians should be familiar. 


Handbooks of Divers Kinds 


American Handbook of Psychiatry” is the first 
encyclopedic presentation of the development, con- 
cepts, trends, advances, methods, techniques, prob- 
lems, and prospects in the field. Its 111 contributors 
represent various schools of thought, for the edi- 
torial board has aimed at completeness, representa- 
tion of all points of view, and reliability, rather 
than uniformity or consistency, in the 100 chapters 
which review the literature of the field. The 15 
main divisions cover more subjects than are usually 
found in a tex* Sook, though some limitations have 
been necessary, e.g., only certain aspects of psycho- 
somatic aiden The board has recognized that 
most of the great psychiatric contributions originated 
in Europe, but “American’’ is used in the title to 
refer “specifically to the receptivity to all possible 
approaches which is characteristic of psychiatry in 
the United States."’ Extensive bibliographic cita- 
tion, a name, and a subject index complete this set, 
whose chapter on reading and learning disabilities 
should be of special interest to librarians. 


Village Japan,* which Edwin Reischauer con- 
siders the best and most detailed study of a Japa- 
nese social microcosm that has ever been produced 
in a Western language, is certainly first of all a case 
study. However, it brings together in one volume 
the work of an anthropologist, a historian, and a 
political scientist who have consulted specialists in 
other disciplines to give proper perspective to a 
village which has been centrally associated with all 
major developments in Japanese history and culture. 
It is therefore an important handbook for the study 
of Japanese society. Excellent photographs, a glos- 
sary of Japanese words, and a detailed index give 
further evidence of its careful and scholarly editing. 


Naval Customs, Traditions and Usage,* which 
has been an important reference on military and 
naval etiquette, on nautical words and expressions, 
for 25 years, has been brought up to date by its 
original compiler in a fourth edition. Extensive 
rewriting and revision of the text, a new chapter 
on the Marine Corps, and many new illustrations 
supply information which cannot be so easily 
located elsewhere. 


Your Family Goes Camping” stresses simple, 
inexpensive equipment, gives suggested tent tours, 
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and many helpful tips from taking care of babies, 
and what to do if lost in the woods, to how to 
treat a skunk, this injunction being “Be polite. 
Treat him like a rich mother-in-law.”” Though in- 
tended as a field guide, it should be useful in a 
school or public library. 


Less demanding in some ways are the contents of 
The Cokesbury Party Book,” which has been re- 
vised to make it more useful to a newer generation 
than the one which used the original 1932 edition. 
Arranged by months of the year, it gives suggested 
invitations, decorations, games, and refreshments 
(but not recipes) which should alleviate the diffi- 
culties of social chairmen for church or other com- 
munity groups. 


Handbook of English Costume in the 19th Cen- 
tury” is the concluding volume of a series covering 
the period from 900 to 1900 A.D. Arranged by 
decade are all the articles of apparel for men, fol- 
lowed by a section on women’s dress which has 
been condensed from the author's earlier volume. 
About 250 line drawings are based on many con- 
temporary sources cited in the appendix, Prefaced 
by a view of the century and supplied with a glos- 
sary of materials, this well-indexed handbook is an 
authoritative source for specific information on date 
and design of clothing, with many side quotes to 
enliven the text. 


Science and Technology 


Gemstones of North America™ emphasizes the 
properties and appearance, and where and in what 
quantity and quality gems occur, with species ar- 
ranged in order of their commercial importance, 
abundance or rarity, proceeding from principal gem- 
stones to a last chapter on pearl and amber. Curi- 
ous lore has been held to a minimum. Nearly 200 
illustrations, some in color, a geographical and 
locality index, a bibliography, and a glossary of 
terms supplement this comprehensive ot i which 
is intended to fill the gap in North American geo- 
logical literature due to our “‘preoccupation with 
the raw materials of industry and commerce.” 


Space Age Dictionary™ gives concise definitions 
of the salient terms in space technology, and con- 
cepts related to space flight. It meets requirements 
of a special dictionary by including new terms not 
found in unabridged dictionaries and in defining 
them only in terms of the field, some of them il- 
lustrated with specially prepared drawings, others 
from already published sources, especially Miéssiles 
and Rockets (1959). Though an effort was made 
to use non-technical language, the definitions will 
mean more to those with at least an elementary 
knowledge of the field. 


Current Medical References™ is a pocket-sized 
manual which modestly claims to be only a “'start- 
ing point,” supplying briefly annotated lists of 
articles which are available in the average modern 
hospital library dealing with the clinical aspects of 
medical diseases and disorders. Nine of the 18 
sections have been prepared by the editor, the others 
being contributed by faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine, with one 
exception. If periodically revised, as planned, it 
should be useful in small hospital libraries which 
cannot afford more expensive indexes to medical 
literature. 
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Books, 


Basic Reference Books for Catholic High School 
Libraries is a most useful classified and annotated 
list recommended for first purchase, based on the 
recommendations of school librarians. Many of the 
titles will be found in the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, except in the section on re- 
ligion, where only five of the 28 titles appear in 
this source. The inclusion of prices and subject 
headings will be most helpful to the small library. 
Also recommended for first purchase is a basic list 
of 26 magazines, a well-balanced selection which 
emphasizes Catholic publications, but includes 
others of importance to teachers, e.g., English Jour- 
nal, and librarians, e.g., Wilson Library Bulletin. 
This pamphlet should do wonders in helping to 
improve the reference resources in small Catholic 
school libraries. 

Ancient Book Illumination™ is an introductory 
outline by an authority who has spent more than 
20 years collecting material in the major libraries 
and museums of Europe, Egypt and the United 
States. Four parts: scientific and didactic treatises, 
epic poetry, dramatic poetry, and prose texts, with 
copious Citation to sources and extremely handsome 
illustrations, give important evidence, but leave the 
author still troubled whether these cover the major 
categories of texts that were illusrated in classical 
antiquity. Because of the profound influence which 
classical book illustration exercised upon Christian 
art, this volume will be useful in art collections as 
well as those devoted to the history of the book. 

This column seldom notes issues of periodicals 
which are in themselves valuable reference sources. 
But the widespread interest in broadcasting war- 
rants mention of Broadcasting’s Yearbook,* issued 
in September. Its six main sections on facilities, 
regulation, suppliers, associations, statistics and 
market facts are indication of its coverage of both 
radio and television. Directory information on sta- 
tions which cannot be found elsewhere is given in 
detail, and the fact that it may be purchased sepa- 
rately should recommend it to public and university 
libraries 


BOOKS ON QUAKER HISTORY 


| HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS 
By Francis C. Anscombe, Ph.D. 

North Carolina. 
Illustrated Cloth, Price $5.00 
JONATHAN EVANS 
and His Time, 1759-1839 
By William Bacon Evans 
A bi-centennia 
edited by his great 
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biography of 
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From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 





Occupational Literature 
An Annotated Bibliography 


By GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
1958 Revised Ed. 603p. $6.50 
4,400 Selected References. An important Handbook 
for Vocational Counselors, Teachers, Librarians, Per- 
sonnel Managers and H.S. & College students. 


Order Now . The H. W. Wilson Co. 
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REVIEW 


Martin, Laura K., ed. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Nov. 1959. 190p. 
$1.50 (An issue devoted entirely to 
“The Effective School Library.”) 


This is a major contribution to librarian- 
ship. It represents more than a year of work 
by an outstanding group of librarians and 
school administrators and distills the know]- 
edge of a group representing extended cre 
ative experience in this field. 

What is more, as a joint effort with school 
administrators it is issued in the one form 
in which it is sure to engage the interest of 
and sympathetic reception of school adminis- 
trators, upon whom, in the final analysis, 
responsibility for more effective school li- 
brary services must rest. 

The list of authors is a Who's Who in 
school librarianship: Ruth Ersted writes on 
standards; Mary Helen Mahar covers the 
ways in which school libraries are aiding 
programs for the gifted, foreign language 
programs, guidance programs, etc.; Margaret 
Winger treats reading guidance; Dorothy 
Sinclair and Elenora Alexander cover the use 
of television in stimulating reading; Mary V. 
Gaver deals with personnel; Eleanor Ahlers 
handles the school! librarian’s professional 
affiliations; Nancy Jane Day tells how the 
southern states have been upgrading school 
library programs, and there are altogether 
almost 40 articles of this caliber. Other 
topics treated are such matters as school 
library quarters, materials for the school 
library, Hk relationships, student 
library relationships, the National Defense 
Education Act as it relates to school libraries, 
etc., etc.; nor does it shy away from contro 
versial issues. 

Everyone should read chapter four, in 
which five school administrators discuss the 
implications of a philosophy and practice of 
education that relies heavily upon school 
library services, and chapter ten, in which 
Lowell Martin discusses the relationships be 
tween school libraries and public libraries 

This publication contains such a wide 
range of factual data and raises so many of 
the important questions about the use of 
books in education and as a way of life, that 
it is one that this reviewer will keep close 
at hand for frequent reference for years to 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Encouraging Words 


D' Roy HALL, assistant commissioner in 
harge of research, U.S. Office of Education 
has encouraging words for extension librar 
ians, especially at the beginning of a new year 
Speaking before the Advisory Committee on the 
Library Services Program last fall, Dr. Hall began 
with the general assumption that Here is no im 
provement “Improvement is dé 
fined in terms of change, and yet we may be trying 
to bring about improvements without making any 


some 


without change 


changes Resistance to change has been less 
true of the library movement than in any other 
movement I know. You are not bound by extrem 
provincialism 

We are not sufficiently familiar with “other 


whether there has been less 
among librarians and library 
trustees than elsewhere. We would like to think 
so. However, where we have found resistance it 
has generally been based on (1) fear of the un 
known, (2) custom, and (3) selfishness. Librar 
ians and board members, when asked to join a 
library system in order to improve service to pa 
trons, often react instinctively 

This will mean losing the individuality—or 
identity—of our library.” (If any of 
know of a single library that has “‘lost its individu- 
ality or identity—by joining a library system 
please report this to your extension editor. We will 
not count libraries which have been cleaned. reno 
vated and modernized as a result of joining such 
systems '—G.K.S.) 

This will mean the loss of my job 


to judge 
resistance to change 


movements 


our readers 


failing to 


remember the extreme shortage of librarians and 
library workers 

This will mean that all sorts of strange new 
methods will be introduced and I don’t know 


whether I can do what will be expected of me 
forgetting that leaders in library systems are extra 
helping hands to put to work 


These evidences of fear, hidden or expressed 
can often be alleviated through visits to or testi 
monials from other Itbraries which have joined 


library systems 

Custom and habit: the venerable who 
first established a custom would never have become 
known as pioneers had they clung to custom and 
habit. One of the early punched-card circulation 
sorting methods used ordinary knitting needles and 


pioneers 


those who were shown the method thought. the 
enthusiastic innovator more than passing strangé 
Miss Mary L. Titcomb who first drove her little 


book-wagon” surrey over Maryland roads in 190 
broke with tradition. Today's bookmobile is the 
result. “This is the way we have always done it” 
is no guarantee of excellent library service 
Selfishness masquerades under many guises: “We 
have decidea not to follow the state plan recom- 


Extension librarians ive 
on rural, state, county, 


to Mrs. Schenk at Summerdale, 


invited to send materi il 
ind regional library work 
Alabama 
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because 
of excuses is listed, before the state plan has had 
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mended in the survey Then a catalog 


half a chance to prove itself. “We are sure our 
people wouldn't like it if we got our books from 
without having given the readers half a chance 
‘o revel in more new books than they have ever seen 
in their library before 
Perhaps the most honest reaction we have heard 
is: “This is too much trouble; I don't want to be 
bothered.”” One can respect such honesty. Never 
theless, we keep on expecting miracles in change ot 
heart and mind for the benefit of readers who are 
being cheated. Miracles happen just often enough 
to cheer us on. When they do not occur we just 
wait for the obstruction to be moved out of the way 
Thank you, Dr. Hall, for your encouraging 
words. We shall remember that there ss no im 


provement without change. 


Libraries—a Joint Function ? 


In a one-hour panel the County Supervisors As 
ociation of California discussed library services last 
fall. They heard Bertha D. Hellum, Contra Costa 
County librarian, speak on County Service Areas 
and on city contracts 

The County Service Area is Calitornia’s 
tion to the frowned-upon establishment of many 
lifferent kinds of ‘‘districts,”” each with its own 
taxing power, i.¢., library, water, flood control, fire 
prevention school, mosquito abatement, etc Since 
the law was passed in 1957, five County Service 


solu 


Areas have been formed successfully in Contra 
Costa County. This means that county supervisors 
may levy taxes for library purposes on a_ specifi 


area only if the people living in that area so desire 
This eliminates the need for a_ self-governing 
district.’ 

Two county-city contracts have been signed in 
Contra Costa County under the Joint Exercise of 
Powers Law. One contract with the City of Walnut 
Creek provides for the joint financing of a new 
$180,000 library building by the residents of Wal 
nut Creek and the fringe area residents. The other 
contract, with the larger City of Richmond, pro 
vides for the city to purchase a library site previ- 
ously agreed upon by the city librarian and the 
county librarian. The county service area will 
finance this new building, and the County Library 
will serve all residents through this branch, regard 
less of boundary lines. As Mrs. Hellum pointed 
rut 

“People will utilize the library nearest to their 
homes or most convenient on their line of travel 
to work or shopping, and people are not interested 
in general, in who is footing the bill.’ 

The Contra Costa County Library Master Plan 

r Library Service: Site and Building Checklist 
(The Library, 1137 Main Street, Martinez, Calif 
1959), is a revision of an earlier plan. It was 
commended by the 1957-58 County Grand Jury as 
“An excellent master plan for library 
service has been developed, and we recommend 
that it continue to be followed.” 


follows 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S #ig@eaat 


LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE i 


im Kjelgaard 
) c 


HALLOWEEN “trick 


| Race 

or calls at my front door, I glanced 
over the heads of some small costumed callers to 
see one of my former sixth-grade boys standing 
guard over them. 


EVENING, during the 


treat 


He greeted me and then said, 
“Mrs. McGuire, is it true that Jim Kjelgaard 
died?” And I sorrowfully to acknowledgé 
that it was indeed so. 


had 


It is difficult to make children aware of the 
people behind the books they read and enjoy. They 
have “favorite authors” as well as favorite books, 
but by and stop to consider 
whence a book comes and whose personality and 


large they seldom 


thoughtful creativity have produced this source of 
In the Jim Kjelgaard 
this has never been true. Although Casis children 
had never had the opportunity to meet him person 


pleasure for them case of 


ally, he was always their friend and, according to 
boys and girls alike, ‘He wrote the best books in 
the library."” When the Mr. Kjelgaard's 


death reached them was great sadness 


news of 
there 


lost a friend although I 
through the 


that I have 


him slightly 


I too feel 
only knew 
Books 
nection 
ask him what were 
values he tried to instill in young readers through 
his books, especially Big Red. He wrote me a fine 
letter from which I quoted with his permission in 
my dissertation. As this fine 
I should like to share some of that letter with you 


Carnival of 


and through some correspondence in con 


written to 


and 


with my research. I had once 


some of the ideas, ideals, 


a tribute to writer 


“My primary idea was to tell a good story 
However, | book 
without putting some of his own ideas and ideals 
thing, I am 
cleanliness. I try not to be 
no one will applaud 
finally 


suppose nobody can write a 


into it. For one a firm believer in 


every phase of 
prudish on that 
louder than I when the publi 


teach the right slant on sex 


score; 
schools 
had far too 


thing, I have 


youngsters tell me that all opportunity is gone, 


‘For one many 
that everything that can be done has been 
done I do not believe it. Therefore, I 
not let Danny Pickett, had only limited 
opportunity, believe it either. I suppose I tried 
to show through Danny that it is possible for a 
youngster to 
being hypocritical about this since I 


and 
could 
who 


I am not 
think that 
wants pro- 


achieve his heart's desire. 
any youngster can have 
viding he 
get it 


anything he 


is willing to work hard enough to 


School and children’s librarians ave invited to 
send ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire 
at Casis Elementar y Se he , Austin lexa 
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cAI MER 


Editor 


“To sum everything up, I for one have seen 
enough of books youngsters can read, in which 
obscenity is the keynote and one form of gang 
sterism the only thing that pays off. I have tried 
to have Danny Pickett live as I wish my own 
daughter to live. A much greater writer than 
I'll ever be expressed it much more perfectly 
than I can do, ‘Above all to thine own self be 
true, and it shall follow as the night the day 
thou cannot then be false to any man.’ ’ 


This philosophy, it seems to me, is the epitome 
of the many books Mr. Kjelgaard has left for boys 
and girls to enjoy and grow with for many years 
to come 


Reference Work by the Very Young 


Sometime ago I discussed the reference work of 
children in the first year of school and how early 
they start to rely on the library as a source of in 
formation. As a result I received a letter from 
Bernice Bruner, chief of library work with children 
in the Evansville, Ind., Public Library, containing 
further evidence. She writes: 

‘Just yesterday a first grade teacher invited 
me into her room where a bantam hen was 
hatching her brood. She wanted to show me the 
results of all the books on eggs and chickens 
she had requested from the Library. Every child 
had been allowed to browse and read widely 
and then write a story about what he had read 

Although most of the books were advanced for 

first grade vocabularies, the stories proved they 

had much of what they had read 

However, one story was most original. It began: 

Four footed mothers bore their babies, All 2 
footed mothers lay eggs. Isn't it a wonder that 
things from little eggs 

Humans come from eggs a mother carries in her 

stomik.’ Yes, even first-graders do use reference 


be ” »ks ! 


) 
abs rb d 


as big as ostrijs come 


Something Old But New, Too 


Here is a homely tip from Kathryn Saucerman 
librarian, Newport Beach, Cal., Elementary 
Schools, on how to solve a knotty cataloging 
problem 

“As you probably know, school librarians have 

sometimes improvised a book-drying rack from 
a laundry rack. Well, do they know that a plastic 
clothes-pin is a wonderful ‘device for holding 
open the book while cataloging? It is much 
more tory than a_ paper-weight. The 
colorful plastic should brighten the dreary life 
of the ! 


Satista 
1] 
cataloger 


Thank you, Miss Saucerman! We have all faced 
this cataloging problem innumerable times. I think 
I shall us« pins instead of one and in the 
brightest colors I can find! Especially on Blue 
Mondays! 


two 
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Displays for the Month 





Fort Lewis, WASH., PERIODICALS DISPLAY 


ABOVI 


Magazine covers, newspaper headings, and a 
Christian Science Monitor article on “Your News 
paper: Tool for Thinkers” were combined in a 
colorful wall display of YOUR PERIODICALS in the 
Post Library at Fort Lewis, Washington 


AUTHOR —_* 


An orange bloodhound was featured under the 
heading, SEARCHING? TRY THE CARD CATALOG! at 
the high school library of the Trona, Cal., Unified 
School District. Mitten letters were used against a 
soft, dark brown background for title and for 
captions over sample author, title, and subject 
CARD CATALOG FOR CLUES cards 





LEFT 


A showcase display at the 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational 
High School, Jamaica, N.Y., fea 

: tured the sea. Materials displayed 
against a sky-blue background 
included a ship’s wheel, anchor 
two fishing poles, crab net con 
taining four books, fishing pole 
pulling books, and a picture of a 
diving board. Caption was I 
MUST GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


AGAIN. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


SEND AVE 
MITENS 
LETTERS 


@. 





MITTEN’S 

Display Sign 

Master Kit “71” 
A child’s pull-toy was borrowed to star in a 


Seymour, Wis., Union High School book display 
captioned CASPER BOOKWORM SUGGESTS THES! 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


W 160 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


1 
Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
| also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Safety was the subject of a display at the Cat Sign Master Kit ‘‘71."" 
negie Library of Homestead, Munhall, Penn | 
which featured its materials against a background 
of safety posters with the caption GO TO YOUR | 
LIBRARY FOR WAYS TO AVOID ACCIDENTS. A book 
list of safety materials was issued in conjunction 


with the display | city .. ZONE .... STATE . 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS 


— ee eee eee ee 
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D' E TO THE BAFFLING AMBIGUITIES of spoken 
and written words, hearing is the subtlest and 
most elusive of the five senses, The 
can be trained, cultivated, sharpened, and refined, 
but they never exact of the mind the fine distinctions 
required in listening. As William James put it, 
“Every perception is an acquired perception, Infants 
must go through a long education of the eye and 
ear before they can perceive the realities which 
adults perceive.’ He might well have added that 
the “realities” of auditory perception are often “un- 
certainties,” for hearing is the only that 
depends upon the instantaneous decoding of unanti- 
cipated stimuli. Usually, a person can feel or 
examine an object until he comprehends it, but 
such is not the case with audition. Sounds pass by 
like a flash, never to return—in one ear and out 
the other. For better or worse, an auditor must 
decipher and interpret instantaneously 

A grown man and a little boy can look at a 
parked automobile and each will comprehend what 
he sees. If the automobile rushes past the man and 
boy at one hundred and fifty miles per hour, neither 
of them might comprehend it. Sound is never 
parked for observation. It streams through the air 
at approximately seven hundred and fifty miles per 
hour. If the man and boy are told to write, “ Mil- 
waukee,”” the man will presumably write it as pro- 
nounced, as will the boy, but the latter will probably 
interpret it as, “Mill walk key.’” Thus riddles are 
innocently concocted, But the inability of an auditor 
to comprehend what is said to him may have more 
serious consequences 

When an illiterate person dictates a letter or 
manuscript to a scribe, he is at the mercy of the 
scribe, The scribe, in turn, can record only what he 
believes he has heard. If any errors or verbal mis- 
understandings find their way into the resulting 
transcription, they will persist, since an illiterate 
has no way to read proof. Consequently, there are 
no trustworthy methods for determining the validity 
of early manuscripts. The blind and presumably 
illiterate Homer roamed from village to village 
chanting his I/iad and Odyssey to the music of the 
lyre, and it must therefore be kept in mind that his 
transcriber might have been a prodigious liar, too. 
Can anyone tell whether the words of Christ were 
paraphrased or even misunderstood by Simon Peter ? 


other senses 


sense 


William James did not write extensively on the 
subject of auditory perception but he is credited 
with the classic expression used in illustrating the 
subjective nature of hearing. If a Frenchman and 
an Englishman meet by a stream, they both se« 
water, but when the Englishman says, ‘Paddle your 
own canoe,” the Frenchman understands him to say, 
indistinctly to be sure, “Pas de lieu Rhone que 
nous.” In other words, the average person tends to 
listen to foreign words as if they were uttered in 


his native language. In the same way, a man does 
Harry Bauer, former Director of libraries, is nou 
Professor of Librarianship at the University of 


iW ashin elon, Se attle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


not have to know Latin to recognize that ‘Mica, 
mica, parva stella” means ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star."’ Of course the sound and cadence afford addi- 
tional cues in this instance. 

An interesting discussion of verbal misunder- 
standings that arise in jurisprudence may be found 
in Hans Gross’s Criminalpsychologie, According to 
Gross, the ear operates efficiently in a verbal mis- 
understanding, but the brain is unable to decode 
the signals that reach it and therefore substitutes 
its own interpretations, many of which are ludicrous 
if not senseless. One legal document, for instance, 
contained “her elephant’ instead of “irrelevant.” 
Another court record contained the sentence: “On 
the twelfth day of the month I left Marie Tomizil” 
(instead of, ‘“‘my domicile’). 

Foreign languages are a source of considerable 
confusion as well as of amusement. It is sometimes 
alleged that immigrant children patriotically sing 

My can’t three teas of tea’ instead of “My country 
‘tis of thee.’ A teacher of Swedish explained 
during a classroom discussion of Selma Lagerléf’s 
En Herrgardssdgen, that the sentence, “Ingrid var 
skendéd” meant, “Ingrid was apparently dead.’ In 
the written examination on the book, one student 
rendered the sentence, “A parrot lay dead.” 

After long experience with unskilled amanuenses, 
Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe devised a splendid 
procedure for reconciling errors in transcriptions. 
As he explains in his diverting little essay on “Hear- 
ing, Writing and Printing Errors,” (H6r-, Schreib-, 
und Druckfehler), Goethe often had to crowd dic- 
tation into spare moments and then had no time to 
correct manuscripts. Years later, when he took the 
manuscripts in hand, they did not make sense, He 
found, however, that he could usually decipher the 
transcribed “Abracadabra” by reading obscure pas- 
sages aloud, over and over again. By steeping his 
mind in the elusive thoughts and then repeating 
the unintelligible words, the true meaning of the 
sentences gradually unfolded and the actual words 
that he had dictated came back to mind. The syn- 
chronization of sense and sound disclosed the true 
word. 

Goethe found that not all errors were made by 
transcribers. If a person dictates indistinctly, if he 
walks around, changes position, or simply bobs his 
head up and down while speaking, he may un- 
wittingly increase the number of verbal misunder- 
standings. Yet, a transcriber has peculiar difficulties 
of his own. According to Goethe, “no one hears 
all that he knows; no one perceives all that he can 
sense, imagine or think.” If an amanuensis is ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, he may unconsciously 
write down the name of a loved one or some pet 
phrase instead of the words spoken to him. 

Much of the humor in our daily lives is based 
on verbal misunderstandings. With the possible 
exception of sight, no humor is afforded by the 
other senses: “‘a funny feeling,” and “‘a funny 
taste” are merely figures of speech, The other senses 
save life, but the sense of hearing makes life worth 
Saving 
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Walter Allen 


ad | REALISE NOW that for close on thirty years 
I've been conducting a love-hate relationship 
with America,’ writes Walter Allen, the English 
novelist and critic. 

He has twice worked in the U.S., as a young man 
at the State University of Iowa in 1935 and much 
more recently, in 1955-1956, as Margaret Pilcher 
Visiting Professor at Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. “While in America,” Mr. Allen says, “I 
think I think English life—i.e., general social, po- 
litical, educational, cultural health is better; back in 
England, I deplore British institutions by compari 
son with American. For me, Britain and the U.S 
exist in a polarity. They are at once deceptively 
similar and deceptively different—hence my abiding 
interest in American literature 

Walter Ernest Allen was born in Birmingham 
February 23, 1911, the youngest of the four sons 
of Charles Henry Allen, a silversmith, and Annic 
Maria (Thomas) Allen. Their father, Charles Allen 
had a background very close to that of Billy Ashted 
in Three Score and Ten (1959; English title Once in 
a Lifetime). Walter was ‘‘brought up in a working 
class where culture was taken for granted—my 
father, again like Billy Ashted, was a very cultured 
man, though the culture was self-acquired. I was 
brought up surrounded by music and books and 
painting as normal human activities; it wasn’t until 
I was in my early twenties when I began to move 
among the middle that I realised 
affectedly cultured my early surroundings had been 

Encouraged in his ambition to be a writer by his 
father and _ the Grammar School 
(King Edward's, Aston), he was writing and sell 
ing articles to popular literary magazines at seven 
teen. He was active in undergraduate journalism 
and dramatics at the University of Birmingham, 
receiving his B.A. with honors in English. In 1934 
he became assistant master at King Edward's, his 
old school. Ten years later, while he was holding 
a post as Technical Assistant for the Aluminium 
Development Association, Allen married Peggy 
Yorke Joy. With two sons, John Guy and Robert 
William, and two daughters, Charlotte Mary and 
Harriet Dorothy, they live in Exmouth, Devonshir« 

By this time he had written three novels, none of 
them published in the U.S.: Innocence 1s Drowned 
(1938), Blind Man's Ditch (1939), and Living 
Space (1940). During the early 1930's he had 
devoted 3 years to poetry, but “I discovered Auden 
was doing what I wanted to do much better, and 
I stopped. I had a second wind during the war and 
was published in The Listener, Life and Letters and 
New Writing 

Rogue leph int (1946), 
young man who uncovered 
wished to know in the family he was visiting 
called “as a whip in the hands of an 
expert ringmaster [and] quite as stinging,” by the 
New York Herald Tribune i eekl; Book Revieu 
The Manchester Guardian thought it a little un 
likely, but carried off “always amusingly and with 
a Nice artistic integrity.” 

In 1948 came Arnold Bennett, a brief (107pp.) 
volume in the ‘English Novelists This was 
a biographical and analytical study which Frank 
Swinnerton called “the best existing criticism of 
Bennett,” though he did not always agree with 
Allen's estimates or the ‘authorities’ on whom he 
relied The Writer on Hi Art (1949) is a 


class how un 


masters at his 


about a pretentious 
secrets than he 


Was 


more 


smart as 


series 


“com 
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monplace book,” or private anthology, of selections 
drawn from poets and novelists, writing about theit 
own work, from the 16th century to the present 
In 1959 it appeared in New York as an Everyman 
paperback For the reader who has a general in 
terest in the psychology of the artist, in the processes 
in personal revelations that throw 
famous work, there is 
Christian Science 


of invention, and 
interesting sidel 


lights on 


material,’ said the 


absorbing 


Nii ; 
The New Yorker called The English Novel; a 
Short Critical History (1950), “a well-mannered 
but by no means conciliatory survey of the novel 
in Britain Published in an educational edition, it 
is also much used in colleges 
Walter Allen regards as “his 
Square Peg (1950; English title Dead Man Ove 
All). “A book of devastating power,” said Henry 
Tribune, “the narrative 
progresses with hypnotic tautness. The writing is 
of convincing intensity John Barkham of the 
Saturday Review Syndicate called it ‘‘a taut and 
gripping story, peopled with remarkably vivid chat 


acters 


first real novel 


Cavendish in the Chicago 


A frequent broadcaster for the BBC, mainly on 


books and literary subjects, Mr. Allen has recently 
ompleted a series of 13 programs on English lit 
erature for the BBC Persian service. He has fre 

quently review for the Times Literary Supple 

and in America for the Nation, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune and Times, and has written articles for 
Collier's Encyclopedia. He is at present engaged in 
writing a sequ | to The English Novel, 
ary study of bestsellers of our time, and a critical 
biography of P. Wyndham Lewis. This program (or 
programme) leaves him little time for recreations, 
sports, and hobbies but he ‘thinks highly of eating 
and drinking, theatre-going and travel.’’ He has no 
Church affiliation, votes Labour, is a member of the 
Society of Authors and Savile Club, has grey eyes 
and brown hair turning grey (or gray), is 5’ 4” in 
height, and weighs about 140 pounds. He has writ 


children’s book, The Festive Baked-Potato 


ment 


a socio-litet 


ten one 
Carl 
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Alice Walworth Graham 


A GH MEDIEVAL ENGLAND was the scene 
of Alice Walworth Graham's last two his 
torical novels, she first made her reputation as a 
writer of romances about the American South. Her 
next novel, now in progress, concerns a family of 
Spanish Creoles who lived on a plantation across 
the river from Natchez, Miss., in the “Cotton Em 


pire’ years of the 1840's, 

Natchez, where Alice Walworth was born Feb 
24, 1905, was then “a very remote and sleepy 
Southern town.” She was the younger of the two 


daughters of John Periander Walworth, a Natchez 
lawyer who died in the last epidemic of yellow fever 
when Alice was six months old. “My father's 
proudest boast was that he had a father and eight 
uncles and uncles-in-law in Confederate grey His 
home, called ‘The Burn,” is now one of the houses 
on the Natchez Pilgrimage tour. 

Her mother was Alice Leslie (Gordon) Wal 
worth, whose maternal grandfather, Dr. Samuel 
Cartwright, was Surgeon-General of the Confeder 
acy until his death in 1862, and a friend of Jefferson 
Davis. Mrs. Walworth’s grandfather, Alexander 


Gordon, was the brother-in-law of Audubon, who 
painted his portrait. 
Though money was scarce, Mrs. Graham says, 


her mother “knew how to make everyday existence 
interesting.’” She and her sister had a pleasant home 
and in 1912 managed to spend ten months with 
cousins in Europe. They read what they pleased, 
except that their mother would not allow the Elsi 
Dinsmore books in the house and always spoke of 


Elsie as “that loathsome child.” Alice graduated 
from Natchez High School and St. Joseph's Con 
vent, then went as far afield as Columbus, Miss 
for two years at Mississippi State College for 
Women. Here she worked on the college paper, 
The Spectator, and was encouraged to write by 
Professor L. G. Painter. Later she found Robert 


Penn Warren's course in creative writing at Louisi 
ana State University helpful. Writing was a knack 
more easily acquired than cooking and sewing and 
nobody can teach me simple arithmetic.” 

On May 23, 1936, Alice Walworth became th 
bride of Richard Norwood Graham, a civil engineet 


with the U. S. Corps of Engineers. Their son, also 
Richard Norwood, she describes as ‘my master 
piece’’. Now in his late teens, he was a finalist in 


the National Merit Awards Scholarships. In 1940 
the Grahams moved to New Orleans, where they 
live on General Pershing Square. Two years befor 


she had published her first novel, Lost River 
(1938) 

Natchez Woman (1950) was her first successful 
novel, chosen by the Doubleday Fiction Club and 


Omnibook, and issued Dell paperback, Janc 
Elliston, the domineering narrator of the story, was 
the woman in question. The Chicago Sanday Tri/ 
une called her ‘clever, witty, uninhibited,’ and 
remarked that the book had “‘flair and some gaudi 
The Catholic World objectec 1 to the style as 
confused,”” whereas the New York Times thought 
it “sensitive enough to keep it out of the slick 
department.’ Romantic Lady followed in 1952 
and Indigo Bend in 1954 

Indigo Bend is the name of a Natchez plantation 
carried on by a returned Confederate 
his widowed Harnett Kane 
had “flavor and authenticity’; the 


ness.” 


soldier and 
that it 


Tc nrna 


sistes wrote 
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that its Southerners, carpet- 
“types rather than 
actual people.” The New York Times called the 
novel ‘the most successful of this author's Natchez 
romances.” It was a Peoples Book Club selection 

The weak Edward II of England (1284-1327), 
his favorite Piers Goveston, and Isabel of France, 
whom he married in 1308, are the chief characters 
of The Vows of the Peacock (1955). “Not merely 
a fine historic recreation of a little known era of 
English history, but a wonderfully intriguing story 
of the men and women who played a game where 
a throne was at stake, human life expendable for 
expediency and love and devotion as well as greed 


considered 
baggers and freed Negroes were 


reviewer 


and envy were the pawns,” wrote L. S, Munn in the 
Springfield Republican. 
In Shield of Honor (1957)—Mrs. Graham did 


the research for this in England—Andrew de Astley, 
one of the knights of Simon de Montfort (1208 
1265) is the grandfather of Lord Thomas Astley in 
the earlier book. Virginia Kirkus praised the book 
as “a rich canvas, though at times the pace of the 
story is slowed down by the minuteness of the 
record. A rewarding book, which does for this 
phase of England's oe much of what Zoé Olden 
bourg did in The = Is Not Enough for medi 
aeval France.” For Edward W agenknecht, “the 
heart of her book lies in its domestic pictures and 
in Andrew's re-ordering of his domains after peace 


comes again.” 

Mrs. Graham's writing arrangements are “pa 
thetic,” her husband says—"‘a dilapidated desk stuck 
in the corner, or a rickety card table.” “I work 
slowly and waste what little time I have because I 
loathe the actual job of writing. Then, too, I love 
people and parties 


The writer has dark brown eyes, and black hair 
“turning grey.’ Her height is 5’ 6”, and her 
— is a secret. She is a Catholic, a Democrat 

“but it depends on the candidate’) and a member 
}? the Authors League and the English-Speaking 
Union. She loves all of Jane Austen, Willa Cather, 
and War and Peace 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Representative American Speeches 


As EDITING Representative American 
Speeches in the Reference Shelf series for 
twenty-two years, A. Craig Baird, professor emeri- 
tus of speech at the State University of Iowa, has 
resigned the editorship of this work. At his recom- 
mendation Lester Thonssen, professor of speech at 
the City College of New York, has been appointed 
to succeed him. The first volume to be edited by 
Professor Thonssen will be Representative Ameri- 
can Speeches: 1959-1960, scheduled for publication 
early next summer 

The idea of an annual volume of representative 
speeches, with biographical notes and with com- 
ments on each speaker and on the occasion of the 
speech, originated with Professor Baird. When he 
suggested it to The H. W. Wilson Company in 
December 1937, Mr. Wilson and the other mem- 
bers of the editorial board felt that such a volume, 
edited by an authority of Professor Baird’s stand 
ing, would be a useful addition to the Reference 
Shelf series of compilations on current issues, His 
proposal was promptly accepted, and early the next 
summer the first annual volume, Representative 
American Speeches: 1937-1938, was published. 

The rest, we think, is history, in the literal sense 
of the word. The twenty-two volumes published 
to date comprise more than 400 speeches delivered 
by some 300 speakers, including most of the promi 
nent statesmen, educators, clergymen, military, 
business and labor leaders of the time—from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Walter Lippmann, and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick in the first volume to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
and J. William Fulbright in the twenty-second 
Thanks to Protessor Baird's judicious selections 
and annotations, the series provides a valuable 
running record of contemporary comment on the 


Professor Thonssen 
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Profe ‘sor Baird 


major issues which have confronted America dur 
ing the better part of a generation. It is an im 
pressive monument to the editor's good judgment 
not only on public speaking but also on political 
and social questions 

Craig Baird is one of the best-known and best 
loved men in a field that includes many notable 
and popular men. He received the A.B. degree 
from Wabash College in 1907, where he was a 
Phi Beta Kappa; he received the Litt.D. from the 
same college in 1932. He is also a B.D. magna 
cum laude (Union Theological Seminary, 1910) 
and an A.M. (Columbia, 1912). After teaching at 
Ohio Wesleyan, Dartmouth, and Bates, he joined 
the faculty of the State University of Iowa in 1925 
and served there as professor of speech from 1928 
until 1953, when he became professor emeritus 
While at Bates College he was a prime mover in 
arranging the first international intercollegiate de 
bate, Bates Oxford University 
Among the students who have earned graduate 
degrees under his guidance at Iowa, many are now 
prominent in academic life, in government and 
corporation offices, and other influential posts. He 
president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech (now known as the Speech 
Association of America) in 1939. He has written 
several authoritative textbooks on public speaking 
including Speech Criticism (1948), on which his 
collaborator was Lester Thonssen, Since he became 
professor emeritus he has continued to teach part 
time at the State University of Iowa and as a 
visiting professor at other universities. 

Lester Thonssen, succeeding A. Craig Baird as 
editor of Representative American Speeches, is well 
known to users of Wilson publications as joint 
author of Bibliography of Speech Education (1939) 
and its Supplement (1950) and as author of 
Selected Readings in Rhetoric and Public Speaking 
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(1942). He received the A.B. degree from Huron 
College in 1926 and the A.M. (1929) and Ph.D. 
(1931) degrees from the State University of Iowa, 
where he studied under Professor Baird. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.Litt. from Huron 
College in 1958. He was associate editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1935-1938, and editor 
of Speech Monographs, 1948-1950. In 1956 he was 
president of the Speech Association of America. 
He has been on the faculty of the City College of 
New York since 1931 and has been professor of 
speech since 1948, 

/ 


Library Literature Meeting 


On November 20 a group of librarians met at 
the Wilson Company offices at the invitation of the 
Company to advise on problems concerning Library 
Literature. The discussion centered around the 
desirable coverage and the subjects which should 
be included. Attending the meeting were: 

Rachel W. DeAngelo, coordinator of 

education program, Queens College, 


Long Island, N.Y.; 


library 


Flushing, 


Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian, Institute of Life 
Insurance Library, NYC; 

Donna D. Finger, head, general reference de- 
partment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md.; 

Helen M. Focke, professor, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 

Katharine M. Holden, director, Mount Vernon, 

, Public Library; 
Margaret M. Kinney, chief librarian, Veterans 


Administration Hospital, the Bronx, N.Y 
Eric Moon, editor, Library Journal; 
Charles Moritz, editor, Current Biography 
Lucile M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant librar- 
ian, Library of Congress; 


Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Library 
Services, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; 

Dorothy K. Smith, consultant, Library Adminis- 
tration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIL; 


Dr. Maurice F. Tauber, professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University; 

John Wakeman, editor, Wilson Library Bulletin; 

Darthula Wilcox, librarian, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University 

Bill Woods, executive secretary, 


ics Association, NYC. 


The Company is grateful to these librarians who 
gave their time to meet with us and is happy at 
this further manifestation of cooperation between 
the Company and the profession which it serves 


Special Librar- 


Noted Names 


When he was named as president of the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce recently, Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, became the 
first practicing newspaperman to hold the office of 
spokesman for “the world’s largest business organi- 


zation.” 
Peter James Meyer had a small but prosperous 
grocery business. With his wife, Mathilda, he 


lived in Milwaukee with their two small sons. On 
March 9th, 1903, another son was born to them. 
His name became Albert Gregory. After him, two 
girls were born to Peter and Mathilda Meyer. One 
of them recalled recently that when Albert was five 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION. 
SUPPLEMENT: 1939-1948. Lester 
Thonssen, Mary Margaret Robb, and 


Dorothea Thonssen. $7.50. 
CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 
a year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES, 
1958-1959, A. Craig Baird. Reference 
Shelf series, vol. 31, no. 4, $2.50. (Rep- 
resentative American Speeches, 1959- 
1960, by Lester Thonssen, is in prepara- 


tion.) 

SELECTED READINGS IN RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING Lester Thonssen 
1942. $3.50. 











years old, he used to play at being a priest, using 
an old table as an altar. In November 1959, Albert 
Gregory Meyer was elevated to the Sacred College 
of Cardinals by Pope John XXIII. 

When David Franz Schoenbrun was nineteen 
he took a job as a French instructor at Townsend 
Harris Hall High School in New York City, which 
he had attended as a student a few years earlier 
He was also a French tutor at City College, and 
later taught French and Spanish at Far Rockaway 
and John Adams high schools in New York. In 
1957 David Schoenbrun wrote As France Goes, 
published by Harper and Brothers, which won the 
1958 Overseas Press Club award for the best book 
on foreign affairs. Chief of the CBS Paris Bureau 
Schoenbrun holds the Croix de Guerre and is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Schoenbrun, Erwin Canham, and Cardinal Meyet 
are three of 27 people in the news whose biog- 
raphies are to be found in the January issue of 
Current Biography. Others include “ Sunset 
Strip's Efrem Zimbalist, Jr; West Germany's new 
president, Heinrich Luebke; actor Bradford Dill- 
man; NBC's radio and TV entertainer, Bill Cullen; 
and New York Herald Tribune writer Art Buch- 
wald 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Seventy-eight members of the School Library 
Section of the New York Library cn dur- 
ing the annual conference of the association, held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. . . 


Nine Japanese librarians visiting the United 
States as part of the Rockefeller Foundation- 
supported field seminar on library reference serv- 
ices sponsored by the ALA’s International Rela- 
tions Office and a joint committee from the Inter 
national Relations Committee and the Reference 
Services Division of ALA. The group, which was 
accompanied by Frances Neel Cheney, associate 
——. Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, included: Naomi Fukuda, librarian of 
the International House of Japan, Inc., chairman 
of the group; Haruki Amatsuchi, chief of the sci- 
and technology reference section, general ref- 
division, National Diet Library, Tokyo; 
assistant to the director, Nihon Uni- 
Tokyo; Masao Hayashi, assistant 
Prefectural Library; Toshio Iwa 


ence 
erence 
Sumio Goto, 
versity Library, 
librarian, Osaka 
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zaru, associate director, Kyoto University Library: 
Yasumasa Oda, chief, humanities reference section, 
general reference division, National Diet Library: 
Takahisa Sawamoto, administrative assistant to the 
director, Japan Library School, Faculty of Liter 
ature, Keio-Gijuku University, Tokyo; Shozo Shi- 
mizu, librarian, Koiwa Public Library, Edogawa 
Ward, Tokyo; Heihachiro Suzuki, chief, interna 
tional service section, division of interlibrary 
services, National Diet Library. 

A group of four librarians from India: Sham 
Sunder Lal, assistant librarian, Punjab University: 
Shiva Narain Mathur, assistant librarian, Rajasthan 
University; Patnayakuni Satyanarayana Patnaik, 
assistant librarian, Sri Venkateswara University 
Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh; Chamsklal Pranshanker 
Shukla, university librarian, University of Ba- 
roda. 

Jane Hall, instructor, and 65 students from 
Columbia University School of Library Service 


Staff 
The Board of Directors entertained at a luncheon 
in honor of Edward S. Kelley, superintendent of 
the manufacturing department, on the occasion of 
his fortieth anniversary with the firm. Mr. Kelley 


joined The Wilson Company on November 28 
1919, 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by new 
titles each month 


American Popul wr Cul 


University of California 


CARL. Anatom) 
inure, 1840-1861. 
Press, 1959. $¢ 

FEIDELSON, C. and BropTKorB, P 

American Literature. Oxford, 
(Galaxy book) 

FRANKEL, CHARLES, 
Education. Essays 
Harper, 1959 

GARTEN, H. F 
Books. 1959. S86 

Gorpvon, I. S. Armchair Science Reader 
and Schuster, 1959. $7.95 (partially analyzed ) 

Hiiies, F. W. ed. New Light on Dr Johns n 
Yale University Press, 1959. $6 

Joyce, JAMES. Critical Writings of James Joyce; 
ed. by E. Mason and R. Ellmann. Viking 
1959. $5 

Kertesz, S$. D 
America Stands for. 
Press, 1959. $4.75 

Moore, G. E. Philosophical 
(N.Y.), 1959. $5.25 

Price, J. M. ed. Reading for Life. University of 
Michigan Press, 1959. $6 (analyzed by author 
only) 

REXROTH 
Essays. 

RtBpALow, 
eralhre 


S pe clrnm 


Bop! 


Inte rpre lations 
at 1959. $2.65 
ed I Hes in 
by ten American 
$3.95 (analyzed by author only) 
Modern German Drama. Essential 


University 
scholars 


simon 


and FirzstMons, M. A. eds. What 
University of Notre Dame 


Paper Macmillan 


KENNETH. Bird in the Bush; Obvious 
New Directions, 1959. $3.75 

M. Flowering of Modern Hebreu 
Twayne, 1959. $7.50 
the World of Science Ed 
Holt, 1959. $3.95 
FRANCIS 
other 
University 


Lit- 


by Ray Gin 
ger 
THOMPSON 
and 
Connolly 
$10.50 
W AGENKNECHT, E. ed 
criticism. Oxford, 1959 


Real Robert Louis Steven 
critical Ed. by T. I 
Publications, Inc., 1959 


essays 


Chaucer; modern essays in 
$2.65 (Galaxy book) 
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SMU a * 


Facts About 
THE 


Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of "Famous First Facts" 


1959 *& 360p. * i * $6 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT-—almost 

without exception—about the Presidents of 
the United States, 
one-volume book: 
DENTS: A Compilation 


Historical Data. 


will be found in this new 
Facts ABOUT THE PRESI 


otf Biographical and 


PART I—A devoted to each 


President in the chronological order in which 


chapter is 


he took office. Data in these chapters are ar- 


ranged uniformly. A genealogical compilation 


presents vital material about the President’s 


parents, brothers and sisters, wife and children 
Family history is followed by data on elections, 
congressional sessions, cabinet appointments 
and the vice president, as well as highlights of 


the President’s life and administration. 


In PART II material is presented in com 


parative form, with collective data and sta 


tistics on the presidents as individuals and on 





| the office of the presidency. 
| 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE EDITORS 
POLITICAL ANALYSTS 
INFORMATION BUREAUS 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SOCIETIES 

AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHERS 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


% 950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the beauti- 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school li- 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed. This is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
ionth vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi- 
ence, names and addresses of three refer- 
ences, two of whom are or were in a super- 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to: 
l.aurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 
|.acombe Alberta. 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and _ extension 
work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L.. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 





staff for 


OPENINGS are available on our 


these positions: 


Librarian | -Work with Children $403-489 
Librarian | Reference work 403-489 
Librarian If —Work with Children 444-539 
Librarian 11]—Branch Librarians 489-595 
Librarian IV—Adult Services 539-656 
Administrative Assistant 514-625 


5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. A.L.A. accredited library 
school degree required. 40-hour week, vaca 


tion, sick leave, state retirement system, 
health insurance. For further information 
write to: Director of Library Services, Pub- 
lic Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 


County, Market and Hunter Streets, Stock 


ton 2, California. 





Nashua Public Library, Nashua, N.H. 
YOUNG ADULT'S LIBRARIAN in charge 


of new branch library (including adult and 
children’s departments) challenging position 


planning for a new library operation—furni 
ture, equipment, book orders, etc. Open 
March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press Pachinmea yaGeunn 332 & 333 
Apex Paper Box Corporation - 334 
Barnes & Noble, Inc 338 
Benefic Press om 330 
took Buyers’ Guide 341 
tookfiles Co. is : errr 
Bro-Dart Industries ‘ 342 & 4th cover 
Christopher Publishing House . ohn ee 
Colonial Book Service ; 384 
Compton & Company, F. E. 324 & 32 


Demco Library Supplies 2nd cover 


Documents Index 330 
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Index Publishing Co., The 338 
Library Review 344 
Marador Corp 

Mitten’s Display Letters 377 
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Seven Bookhunters 338 
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Sterling Powers Publishing Co 338 
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University Microfilms srd cover 
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POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Library, 
Decatur, Illinois; air-conditioned — buildings, 
newly renovated branch, 3 bookmobiles, 1BM- 
Series 50 program for routine operations, 5 day, 
40 hr. week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, merit increases, municipal civil service; 
library school degrees required: 


Minimum 3 years expertence: 


Assistant Librarian $7157. 
Senior Cataloger $5149. 
Assistant Extension Chief $5022 
No experience: 
Reference Assistant $4740. 
Children’s Assistant $4740 


Apply Mary T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. Main 
St., Decatur Public Lib., Decatur, III. 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


AND 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


ee 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, MY 


Prices from 50« 
Write for free catalog $.7 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 











population. Low rents, 40 miles from_ Bos Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 

ton. No income, sales, or excise tax. Salary | Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 

open. Write Librarian, Nashua Public Li- | COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 

brary, Nashua, New Hampshire 23 E. 4th St.. New York 3 N.Y. 
THOUGHTS MICROFILM ; > 
PROBLEMS ; 

oday » $4 —OF THE DAY— 

AUTHORITIES Per Volume 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


Indexed In Readers’ 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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What's New in Research? 








Dissertations 
by 
XEROGRAPHY 


In addition to positive 
microfilm copies of the 
complete dissertations at 
1'4¢ per page it is now 
also possible to order 
complete dissertations 
enlarged by Xerography 
to a page size of 6”x 9” 
at a price of 4'2¢ per 
page including soft pa- 
per cover. 











ACRL ENDORSED 


Doctoral research on science, the 
social sciences, and the humanities in 
94 leading universities and colleges 
is published by University Micro- 
films, Inc. Each month, 600 word syn- 
opses of approximately 500 theses, 
are published in “Dissertation Ab- 
stracts.”” Each complete dissertation 
can be obtained as microfilm or as 
Xerox copy. 

You can keep your reference serv- 
ice fully abreast of such research by 
subscribing to the publication. Write 
for a sample copy. See its wealth of 
information. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Dissertation Abstracts (12) $20.00 


With INDEX to American Doctoral $27 OOo 


Dissertations 


INDEX to American Doctoral Dis- 
sertations for ‘58-'59, by subject, 
hard cover. Per copy $ 8.00 


(Foreign prices slightly higher) 


Dissertation Abstract subscriptions 
start the month you specify. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








... why is 
LIFETIME® 


—— *LIFETIME 
IS A PLASTI-KLEER 
PRODUCT... 


How many circulations will 


- 


a book give you before re- 
pairs must be made or the 
plastic renewed? 
The the 
protective covering you use 
is determined at these points. 


covering 
true economy of 


Here is a precision cover that 
is not only fitted with amazing 
speed but fitted completely 
without the wrinkles or pro- 
ul Ms 
es eo a 
simply, that the time and 
cost involved in rcovering 


is vastly reduced. Only 
Piasti-Kieer has been de- 
signed with true protective 
features. Study them and see 
imitations 
uitimately prove wasteful 
and uneconomical. 


Sb A 


around the edges and the spine 
» 






Heavy (1!) mil) 
Mylar® withstands 
and pur 

ishment of many 


the abuse 


circulations 
taining its brig 
ness and snug fit 


thr 


(2) | if 
The sit paper DackKiIng ¢ 


4 





nates bothersome, wastefu hand 


The reintorced edging gives utting and permits instant, perfect 

: I 
added protection to the book's — fitting. No guides or other devices 
st vulnerable po nts ire needed The special paper s 


shock-absorbing and tear-resistant 


NO OTHER COVER GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES, 


because Lifetime is a patented cover. 


..a Plasti-Kleer Cover for every need 


Bro-Dart, pioneers of the plastic book jacket cover, recognizes 
the variety of specific needs in the library for cover protection 
That’s why the Plasti-Kleer line consists of a number of specific 
designs. For example, Lifetime is also available in a two-piece adjust 
able Duplex™ form, to fit any size book on the shelf. There are six 
other Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers to meet still further specific 
needs. Write for information on Bro-Dart’s complete Plasti- Kleer line 


*Mylar Polvester Film Reg'd Trade Mark 
E. 1. duPont deNemours & ( 


Sno Dart INDUSTRIES 


P.O. BOX 1120, 56 EARL ST., NEWARK, N. J 

1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALII 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD 

909 PAPE AVE., TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 














